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FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM.]) 


FOUNDED JUNE 22nd, 


1822. 


(TEN CENTS PER COPY. 
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Bowery Savings Bank. 
128 and 180 Bowery. 
New York D-o mber 14 h, 1874. 
A Semi-Annual tividend at the rate of 
sIX (ty) PER CENT, 
ter annum on sete sums of Five Dollars and upward, and 
net wo Th lars, and 
0 yIVE (5) PER CENT., 
per annum on I] «ums exceeding Two Thousand Dollars, 
Which sball bave been deposited at least three months on 
the SSaeg of January next, be allowad to the depositors 
payable on and after MUN!A , January 18th, 1875, in 
agcordance with the provicions of the ty-Laws. 
SAMUEL 1 FROWN, President. 
_G. H. Coooesnatt, Secretary. 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 


1875 JANUAlY INTEREST. 

The Pwenty-ighth Seml-Aunusl Interest, 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, on a! sums 
which have been on ‘‘eposit for one or more montis = 
previous to January Ist, will be c.edited and paid on and 
after THURSDAY, oT 

All intere-t not called for will remain as principal an! 
draw interest accor’ingly, and will be entered on the 
depositor’s b.oks any time when presented after the 2ist 
ey nk is a ne he 

e open every 4 ur the re as 
a oy tet money from !0 A. to 3 P. al ap 
Day $8 aed SATURDAYS: from 10 4. M. to 7 P. v. 

Bauk books in German, French and English. 

Bank, 53 Bowery, southwest corner of Cana! Street. 

KE. A. QUINTARD, President. 

Seymour A. Bunce, Secretary. 


Dry Dock Savings Bank, 


sal& ys East Fourth Street, (near Avenue ra ) 
NEW VYORKE, 


SiX PER CENT. INTEREST 
paid on all sums from $5 to $00, aud five per cent. on 
the excess over $°,090. 
Deposits made on or before Jaunary 11th, 
1875, will diaw Interest from January Lt 
i875. 














ANDREW MILIU.S, President. 
WH. V. WEBSTER, Secrearv. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


€44 and 646 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street, 
New y Yous, December 24ti» 1874. 


Forty-Eighth Semi-Annual Dividend, 
THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 


declared the FORTY-S 'H Semi-. 
at the =o of ~- PER CEvT. ren aviv, al 


po remaining deposit during the three or si: 
Shenley at Sanuaiy =. \ pageble en end after 


wall Biddende hot — will receive interest the 
E J. BROWN President, 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1875. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


{ OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Inties and South America ; 
also C.rcu_ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available ip 
all parts of the worid. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
= ~ elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
able Tr. 
Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 











Canada Brilish Colt bia and San F; "Bills cal- 
lected, and other Banking busi t t 
“Brothers & Oo, 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND. IRELAND, SCOTLAND ANU 
TINENTAL EURO 


THE CITY BANK, == 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. _ 
HEAD OFFICE, { (Corner of of ome from, Turead- 


BRANCH { Wes. Siri a rt Court Road; 














No. 25 Ludgate Hill; 





Joun Jonze, Exq., Chairman. 
Henny Viovrs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Mawewa Esq. 
Anprsw Laweir, Faq. 1LLIaM Simpsoy, oad 
Rosert Liorp, \Jonatuan Taorp, Esq. 
Wa. McAgruue, Esq., a E. Vannear, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Grorex Young, Esq. 
Wa. Macnaveutan, Esq. 


Manager: 
Avragp Gonos Kennepr. 





Secreary—C. J. Worts. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
red consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 





and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Bochenge 1 honored against ap- 
proved previous or simult Credits 
openei against first-class Securiti tiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
scription of general Banking Bus 











SDWABD SCHELL, Treasurer 
__ ©. B. Atvoas, Secretary. 


‘The Officers and Clerks of the Bank pledged 
, Geecee the transaction of any of its customers sates 


rates on daily balances, and is made up om the 30th June | 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


1s8UB 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY sernenese, TO 
EURUPE AND THE iS PALE COAST, 


ACOOUNTS OP OOUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER 7 T. Ay ry 





NATIUVL W. i Pethtel 


Exc’s. Member St 
W. T. HATCH & SON, 
BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 





OFFICES. * Nos. 19 & 2 1 Edgware Road ; BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 
| Now 6&7 Lowndes Termes, ss siage. (RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 
SupscriBeD Caritat---£1,200,000 MW A) — )  -  eeecne 
(60,090 Shares o: * ‘ 
Cn. Ce gh ee ee oe 
Reservep Funp -..---- £170000 0 6 Special Atten ion paid to Orders for Investment. 
Directors 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS 


14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND | cre EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial gut Travellers’ C Credits und Franc Ex 
bangeon PARIS 


Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds Jealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUG. * BROWN & SON, 


ankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


48 WALL STREET, N, ¥, 














BROWN BROTHERS & Co 
59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Deddars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY B20 WEEN 
{HI8 COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITAIN AND 
(RELAND. 








MORTCAGE BONDS, 








POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20- 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpustniat Exurpition Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

2nd Premium Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1874. 

3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1876. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium 
as an equivalent for ‘nterest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 

Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row. N. ¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29 











SACRED Music Books 


FOR 1875. 








b : 
RIVER OF LIFE. Gri WE alge = ye 
Book. H. S. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 

HT { Metrical 

LEADER. , ey RP An age ‘Sing! ug 
School Course. H.R. Palmer ani L. O. Emerson. 

THOMASS QUARTETS AND 

2 sic of the bet 

Anthems. oe ~ Me = aa teem. : Re 


Thomas. 
DANKS’ ANTHEM SERVICES. 
($2.50.) Anthem music of excellert quality aor all tre 


services of the Episcopal Church. 4. P. Danis 


Perkin’s Anthem Book. 


(#1.50.) Easy Anthems. Very full, good, and already 
popular collection. W. 0. Perkins. 
(75 cts.) For Singing 


Song Monarch. sincsic) “Noe mus 
Sacred Music, but an edmirable preparrtory course, wi! h 
@ large quantity of secular music for practice, H. kh. 
Valmer and L. O. Emerson. 

All books sont, post-paid, for retail prices 


-_--— 





OLIVER DITSON & 0O., CHAS. H. DIISON& COq 
boston, 71 Broadway N. ¥, 


i 























THE ALBION. 














Scribner's Monthly, | 
“The Great National Magazine,” 


enters upon a new year (its ninth volume) with th 
vember numter, with broader plans and larger enterprise 
than ever before, and with the ambition it_has main 
tained from the first, to demonstrate itself to be the 
Urightest, the strongest, the most beautiful and in e' 
way the BEST POPULAR MAGAZINE IN THE WO) 5 
During the year it will pre-ent such marvels of illustra- 
tive engraving as no popular magazine has ever been 
able to publish. Its writers will be, as they have been, 
the choice and chosen literary men and women ot 
ica. Among the attractive features of the year will 

be a NFW SERIAL NOVEL, 

“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 
by J. G. IOLLAND. A series of papers from various 


pens on 
“ ’ 

AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 
including descriptive papers on American cities, will ~ 
in January with a narrative of WESLERN DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE, by Major Powerit, whose descent 
of the Colorado is one of the most famous exploits of 
‘Western travel. This series wiil rivai * TOE \}3REAT 
SOUT” papers in the magnificence of ite illustrations, 
¥ possessing greater variety and wider interest. 
Also another illustrated series : 

: y ° ° 
“A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe,” 
Six articles recounting the experience of a well-known 

farmer and engincer (COLONEL WARING, 

of Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I.) during a tour through 
some of the less frequented parts of Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 1873. 

A series of papers of great interest on 


French Literature and Paris Life, 
by ALBERT RHODES, with Illustrations by French 
Artists, will appear durtng the year. 

“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND,” 
Or, “THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” Jutes 
‘Vane’s latest story, will be continued, with its illustia- 
tivos. A story, by SAXE HOLM, 

Ltd o 
MY TOURMALINE, 

begins in November, and will run for three or four 
months. There will also be other Novelettes and 
Shorter Stories by leading American and Engiish Story 
Writers. The Magazine will continue to hold its pre- 
eminence in this regard. The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and 
EDITORIAL PAPERS will, as Leretofore, employ, the 
ablest in both Europe and Amcrica. HOME AND 
SOCIETY, which has grown in favor and in excellence 
from the first, will be made more attractive, useful and 

luable in its infl on the socal life and culture of 
the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still 
further ‘mproved, and there will be greater variety in 


this by a 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, by the verdict of toth the 
English and the American press, is “* The Best of all the 


fonthlies. 

The rn Bound. Volumes of Scribner constitute an 
Illustrated Library of more than 6,000 octavo 8. 
‘They coutain more than a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, 
nearly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a Thou- 
sand Sepaiate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials aud 
Reviews, embelished wish nearly Two Thousand Illustra- 
tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earlier 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 
in connection with subscriptions. No other opport 
will probably ever be given to get complete sets of this 
unrivaled Monthly, the expense of reprinting in small 
editions being so great as to be prohibitury. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS, 
We offer the cight vols., bound in cloth, sent to any 
address in the United States Charge pit, with one 
ear’s subseription, for $20 ; the same (charges not paid), 
16. The eight vols., in extra library style marble sides 
and marble edges—and a subscription, for $25; or if seut 
(charges not paid), $20. 
‘The Postage on ail New Subsciiptions will be Prepaid 
by us. The Subseription Price of ibner’s Monthly is 
$ia year, Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholag, $7. 


SCRIBNER & Co., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are the Dest made; The touch elastic, and a tine 
singing tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS! Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

PRICES FXTREMELY LOW (for CASH dur- 
ing THIS MONTH. MONTHLY INSTALMENYS re- 
ceived; on PIANOS. $10 to $20; ORGANS, 85 to $10; 
SECOND-HAND Iustruments, $3 to 5, monvuy after 
First Deposit. AGENIS WANTED. A LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, ete. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
461 Broadway, New York. P, 0. Box 3567. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 
THINGS NEW and OLD in SACRED SONG. Edited 
by W. F. SHER WI. For PRAYER, PRAISE and 
REVIVAL METINGS, comprising the LEADING Fa- 
VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES. 
The most Deairs ble Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 
and MUSIC ever issued. 1t contains 128 handscme pages. 
Price, paper 25 cts, $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts., $25 per 
hundred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cis., $30 per bundred. 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, 

MURACE WATERS & SOV, 
481 Broadway, New York. Box 3567. 




















SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 


. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOCL SONG BOOK. By 
W. F. SHERWIN and S.J. VAIL. 160 Pagis, 
Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. PRICK, in Boards, 35e.; $3 GO per 
Dozen ; $30 per 100. Mailed at retail price. Pub- 
lisher, MORAOCE WATERS & SOV, 
481 Broadway, New York. P, 0. Box 3567. 





Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

an PARIS Fasnions. 
> Letters to be addressed 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


























me eines a - 

Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
| growing hair; t are so perfect they cannot be de- 
| tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
| Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 
| 

| BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
| did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Haimless, reliable. instant. No disappoint t 
| no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
| leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 


{and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
| No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 

















W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal ji 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice (5,2 Nhs 
preserving tle Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without A S Sold at the fuc- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 




















THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 
| The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873 


he Hieuest Onper or ‘‘ Mrepan” AWARDED 47 
THE ON. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

3.—A New Invention Tuorovoury Tested and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makesa perfect tock stitcn, alike on both sides, 
jou all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Lieut, Suootn, Nomsesess and Rar —l¢st 
combination of qa@alities. 
4.—Dvrasie—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
superior manner. 
| @.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
| stitch may be altered while running, and machine can hk 
| threaded without passing thread through holes. 
| V%—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, formmg th 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam: 
or Lever Arms, Has the Automatic Drop Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our nea 
| Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needl¢- 
| bur and prevents injury to thread. 
$.—Consravetion most careful and Fixisuxp. It is 
| manufactured by the most skill/ul and expertenced mechan- 
| tes, at the celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
} N. Y. New York Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUARE 
(Konve's Lupine 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Fand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


ES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


RICH PATTERNS, FIN E.QUALITI 
Sween Witem: aed Kasean Btreets, NEW YORK. 


("Sent hone and laid free of charge. _gE4 


CRARLIEX INSTITUTE 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N.Y. Doarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared tor 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, & ieutific 
Schools, Independent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, Fiench, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELLE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 








Prepares be of all ages for Business or College. Re 

opens on SEPTEMBER 1litb, 1874. ? 
Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 

June last. a French, German, Spanish, 








INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, ¥. 








VY. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 

airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 

requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 

Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


1873.cccccccccccccsccccccsces $100,395 37 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
736,774 40 


to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive... 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon NULLS 
OF VESSELS. 








Mathematics, anu all English B hes t 
taughti u Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior 
Graduate Departments. ; 

> Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


ughiy 
and Post 





Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Bearding School for Girls at York, Pa 
A healthy jocation ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 11th, 1874. 


Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PMILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANE GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADY’ES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT 8ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N- Y, 


Tats INSTITUTION 18 UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Iludson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall reecive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Musio, Forri@s LanovuaGrs axp Daawing Fore 
Extra ‘ nal oes 
For further information apply to the Mormer Supzmor 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusn, 
RENSSELAER CuUN'Y, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
PO UGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforis; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


W alnut HillSechool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scnoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Raiiroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For informatior 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The eourse of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Moderr 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw- 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
enghly Organized Military Departmen’ 
Riding-Sehool with Well-Trained Horses 
Gymnasium &e. 

Will re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16, °74, 


J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 



































SING SING, N, Y, 


‘A. AUGUSTUS LOW, 


marked off as earned during the 
PETIOd AS ADOVE.cecreccrecccesecsocsecees> 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same period....++0$598,319 43 
Return Premiums....$41,410 $4 
fHE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank.cescocececeeeseeee$88 947 33 
Jnited States and other stovks...440,595 33 
ans on Stocks, drawing intcrest241,159 00 


745,623 39 


—_ $749. 993 11 

‘remium Notes and Bills deceivable....... | 117 087 04 

subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 


estimated At.se. cocceccceccreeccsccsees 


Total Assets.... sooccsccresececccences $1,001,320 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
:ificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legn] representatives, cu and after ‘TUESDAY, the 


ird ony of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
ruE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
jeemed and paid m cash to the holders thereof. or their 
‘egal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3 
lay of February, from which date interest thereon 
ease. ‘Ihe certificates to be produced at the time of 
cayment und cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of THIMTY-FIVE PER. 
CEN ¢. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
-rtitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
* WILLIAM LECONEY, 


FRANCIS PAYSON, 
ee READ, 


JOKN K. MYERS, 

li. B. CLAFLIN, 

G .D. 1. GILLESPIE, 
4. C. RICHARDS, 


A. S. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM.T BLODGETT THEO. W. MORRIS, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, THOS. B MERRICK, 
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(From the Saturday Jvurnal.) 


“That Dear Old Tune!” 


By Austin Dopson. 





inns 
(A RONDEAU WaITrEN IN A RAGE.) 





That dear old tune I toved of yore! 
Indeed, I love it still; 

But never save by this one Bore, 

(Who lives upon my basement floor ) 
Have heard it played so ill. 


Alas! what penance for my sins ! 
I seek my desk, and soon 
Oace more the toothing Fiend begins 
‘hat dear old tune! 


All vainly I expostulate: 
He tries it morn and noon; 
I vow, ins eer distress of hate, 
To learnthe ‘loud bassoon;” 
** | rage, I burn”—1 execrate 
That de r old tune ! 


BLACK BESS. 


An Historical Tale of the Good Old Times. 
By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER I. 


DICK TURPIN WAYLAYS AND RORS THE EX-MAYOR OF 
LONDON ON WIMBLEDON COMMON. 

The rim of the rising moon was just peeping above 
the horizon, and a few faint, sickly beams of light 
shot up from it into the night sky,giving to all objects 
a dim, spectral-like appearance. 

Standing in the middle of the high road which 
skirts Wimbledon Common on the north side was a 
horse and a rider. 

The moonlight shimmered upon both with a strange 
effect. 

At first sight it seemed as though a lambent flick- 
ering flame was playing over them, from the horse’s 
hoofs to the long feather in the rider’s hat. 

This was caused by the peculiar tint the vapors on 
the horizon gave to the moon’s rays. 

The horseman was leaning forward in his saddle in 
an attitude of intense listening. 

here was something remarkably picturesque and 
romantic about him as he sat so still upon his steed in 
the centre of the deserted highway. 

He was tall and muscular, and sat in the saddle with 
an ease and grace as rare as it was admirable. 

His attired was well calculated to set off his figure 
to the greatest advantage; it was that so much affect- 
ed by military officers in the reign of the second 
George. 

A three-cornered black felt hat,trimmed with broad 
= lace, and with a long black feather trailing 

rom it. 

A cravat of spotlessly white muslin tied in a large 
bow, with the ends depending almost to the waist. 

A crimson colored coat, very long in the waist and 
very stiff in the skirts, trimmed and faced also with 
gold lace. 

A waistcoat of the same materials and color,coming 
low down on the hips. 

Close-fitting pantaloons of white leather, with large 
black boots coming up above the knee. 

Such was the costume which he wore. 

We have said nothing of the jewelry upon his per- 
son, and which scm faintly in the moonlight. A 
refined taste. would have considered there was a little 
too much of it. 

Of the steed which he bestrode, and which was no 
other than the mare so celebrated in song and story 
—Black Bess—we feel it is unnecessary to say a word 
:n the shape of description. 

Her rider—whom we may as well at once call by 
name Dick Turpin—had, at the moment we introduce 
him to our readers, one hand upon her neck. 

We have said he was listening intently. 

So Bess appeared to be, for her ears were projected 
forwards. 

Upon the soft miry road—for it had been raining 
heavily a few hours before—was an indistinct grating 
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Then the light of the carriage lamps tlashed through 
the gloom and a cast a dim halo around. 

It was one of those capacious, comfortable vehicles 
in which our great grandfathers delighted to ride. 

Two powerful horses drew it along at a rapid rate. 

There were no armorial bearings upon the carriage, 
but the gaudy ornamentation about it was sufficient 
to show that it belonged to no member of the aris 
tocracy. 

The stout coachman though, who sat on the box 


and drove the horses in a dignified sort of way, had 


something of that appearance. 

So also had the footman, who sat with his arms 
folded before him in the dickey. 

The occupants of the carriages were two persons, 
upon whom the sun of glory had risen, shone, and 
set. 

And all within the space of twelve months. 

That period of time had comprehended their butter- 
fly existence. 

In a word, they were the ex-lord mayor and ex-lady 
mayoress of London. 

It was the ninth of November, and he had yielded 
his title and office to another. 

IIe had not, however, been wholly overlooked, as 
most are, when their term of office has expired; the 
civic authorities had. somehow taken it into their sap- 
ient heads that he had fulfilled his onerous duties with 
more than common ability, so they had, the previous 
three months, been busily engaged in getting up a 
testimonial in the shape of a large gold cup, very 
elaborately chased and ornamented. 

A fulsome inscription engraved upon it set forth at 
length the supposititious talents of Lord Mayor Funge. 
Such was the euphonious appellation: 

Ezekiel Funge. 

Of course the presentation of this cup increased his 
pomposity and arrogance in no small degree. 

He lolled back in the carriage with a most compla- 
cent smile upon his lips. 

It had been there ever since he had received the 
golden cup. 


had put it into the carriage with him. 


When we say he could not trust it out of his sight, 
we speak literally, for the cup was placed on the cush- 


. ; ick !” 
ions on the opposite seat, so that as he stretched out quick ! 


his legs and leaned back, he could contemplate its 
beauties through his half closed eyelids. 

The quantity of fat upon his face prevented his op- 
eniug them to any great width. 

“ Matilda, Matilda!” he said to his wife for the 
fiftieth time during their ride; “are you looking at 
the cup ?” 

* Of course not, you idiot,” was the polite reply of 
his better half, who was in appearance the very oppo- 
site of himself, for she was thin and waspish, with a 
vinegar-looking countenance, and a particularly shrill, 
sour, disagreeable voice. “ Of course, not idiot; do you 
think I’m like you, got eyes for nothing else ?” 
Ex-Mayor Funge gave a gasp, and agitated his fat 
hands like the fins of a turtle when he is suddenly 
thrown on his back. 

“My dear, my dear,” he said, “ how often I have 
expressed my desire that you would not speak in that 
dreadful way; it is really—a—really—I mean say— 
really—” 

- ffold your tongue, do, stupid !” interrupted his 
wife,“ and don’t os such an ass of yourself,or if you 
have got anything to say, say it at once, and not cir- 
cumbend about it asif you were addressing a lot of 
tipsy aldermen !” 

“You don’t comprehend, Matilda—you don’t com- 
prehend; and you don’t sufficiently, duly, and proper- 
ly appreciate the honor and respect which have paid 
me as a reward for the trustworthy fulfilment of the 
important duties which devolved upon me.” 

“Oh! stuff !” 

“ Matilda !” 

“ Rubbish !” 

Ex-Mayor Funge gave a groan. 

“Tt’s a great trouble to me,” he said; “I little 
thought when I went courting you at the fishmonger’s, 
in Fore street,how you would turn not. Ah! me,I wish 
some of the old folks could have lived to see this 
beautiful cup !” 

He took it into his hands as he spoke, and help it 
up so that the light of the carriage lamp should fall 
upon it. 

As he held it there, in the uncertain light, it looked 
very rich and handsome. The design was good, and 
the execution tasteful. 





sound. © 

None, however,but the most practised listener could 
have detected it, or, if they had, could have told what 
it really was. 

To Dick the sound was perfectly intelligible. 

A carriage was approaching, though as yet it was 
at a considerable distance. 

Very + ary however, the sound grew londer, and 
the trampli 
the grating, crushing noise, 


But its appearance, pretty and captivating as it 
would have been to ninety-nine women outof a hundred, 
‘made ro impression on the ex-mayor’s wife. She was 
one of those women who are always grumbling and 

discontented with everything and everybody. 

Still ex-Mayor Funge carried his admiration for the 

cup to rather a ridiculous extent. 


“ Beautiful! beautiful!” he kept repeating,as he turn- 
ng of horses’ hoofs began to mingle with|ed it over in bis hands, and viewed it on every side,jmen who are so often chosen as footmen. 


“ Beautiful! its—a—really—a—what’s that?” 


He could not trust it out of nis sight,|*™ Very much pressed for time, so 1 beg that you will 
and when he set out for his residence at Mortlake he|°°™Ply with my request with all possible expedition. 


The ex-mayor gave a great start, and let go the cup, ‘ 
which fell with a dab on the floor of carriage. 
It was the sudden report of a pistol which gave him 
such a shock of alarm, 
The explosion was followed by a voice whicli said in 
clear, decisive tones,— 

“Pull up, coachman, or you are a dead man!” 
Like a prudent man who values his skin above all 
things, the aristocratic-looking coachman at once brought 
the carriage to a stand-still. 

“Oh! Matilda! Matilda!” said the ex-mayor. “ It’s 
a highwayman—a highwayman! I shall lose my beau. 
tiful eup !”’ 
At this moment Dick rode up to the window, and let it 
down with a crash. Ex-Mayor Funge’s agony and alarm 
at the presumptive loss of his cup were very visibly im- 
pressed upon his countenance, which was really an 
amusing thing to look upon. 
Dick laughed outright. 
He just projected the barrel of a pistol a little way 
into the carriage as he said, blandly— 

“ A nice evening after the rain, your lordship.” 
“A nice fiddlestick,you vagabond !” said the ex-mayor- 
ess, imitating Dick’s manner. ‘“ I suppose you will rob 
us first, and cut our throats afterwards.” 

“Oh! not by any means, your ladyship, not by any 
means. I should never forgive myself were I to de 
prive society of two such ornaments ty it, as yourself 
and your wortliy spouse.” 

Dick lifted his hat and made a most elaborate bow 
as he concluded his reply. 
As for the ex-mayor himself, he could only give 
vent to some inarticuluate groans. 
“T am sorry to trouble you,” said Dick, “ but this 
is really a case of necessity. I must trouble you for 
your money, rings, watch and the gold cup you have 
got with you in the carriage.” 

As these last words reached the ex-mayor’s ears, he 
uttered such a dismal groan, that Dick fairly drew 
back his head out of the carriage. 

“Come, come,” said Dick, recovering himself, “I 





















































“Oh! you wretch! you villian!” said the ex- 
mayoress. “You ill-bred, low-brought-up son of a 
parish f If I was a man, wouldn’t I settle you pretty 


Her husband sat stil! on the seat, quite incapable of 
speech or motion. 
With a skill and dexterity that could only have been 
acquired by leng practice, Dick rapidly transferred the 
contents of the mayor’s pockets to his own, 
Then he looked about for the cup, but could see it 
nowhere. 
The ladies then, asin the present day, distended 
their dresses with hoops, so that, large as the carriage 
was, the skirts of the ex-mayoress nearly filled it. 
“TI very much regret to say,” said Dick, opening the 
carriage door, “that I shall have to trouble you both 
to alight.” 
Ezekiel was nearest the door, and with some little 
difficulty Dick dragged him out. 
No sooner did his feet touch the ground than he sat 
down on the roadside, in a very doleful and undigni- 
fied manner indeed. 
“‘ Now, my lady, I must trouble you, if you please.” 
“Don’t ‘my lady’ me, you villainous-looking rascal! 
Don’t my lady me, I say. You know as well as I do 
that it ain’t my title any longer, you do, you ugly 
wretch !” 
Dick smiled inthe politest manner, and putting his 
arm into the carriage, seized her hand, and drew her 
gently, yet forcibly, out of it. 
The thing was done with extreme neatness, and the 
ex-mayoress found herself standing beside her husband 
before she was thoroughly aware of what had taken 
lace. 
P She did not, however, imitate his example and sit 
down in the road. 
Dick glanced again into the carriage, and there, on 
the floor, near the opposite door, he saw some glitter- 
ing object which he made sure was the golden cup. 
It was quite out of his reach, so he sprang off his 
horse, and rather imprudently got into the carriage. 
But the ex-mayoress had an eye to all that was 
going on, and, springing forward, she bangad the car- 
riage-door, and fastened it in a moment. 
“Joseph! Joseph!” she shrieked; “ get down in a 
minute, and run to the other door. I’ve caught the 
lundering villain. Stand by the door, and don’t let 

Lies get out. I’ls scratch his face for him if he tries 
to get out on this side, and you, Thomas, run and get 
some assistance.” 

The ex-mayoress felt the courage of an army in her 
breast. 

Now Joseph the footman and Thomas the coachman 
experienced no such sudden accession of valor. 

Of the two, Joseph was the greater coward, though 
he was certainly the youngest and most active. 


He was one of those slim, delicate-looking young 





When Dick fired-the pistol and called to the coach- 
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man to halt, his heart gave such a leap that he almost! He might, though, have some difficulty in regaining piece of ground, and its interior was doubtless divided 


fell backwards out of the rumble. 

However, he did keep his seat, and finding he was 
in no way injured, sat there shaking in every limb and 
quite unably to move. 

He had a most wholesome dread of firearms, and, if 
the assertion be true that the most despicable and cor. 
temptible a man is, the more chary he 1s of risking his 
life, then Joseph must assuredly have been the most 
contemptible of human beings. 

When his mistress addressed him in such a valiant 
way, and with such fierceness of tone, he at once began 
tu descend from the seat, but not with any particular 


his seat on the back of Black Bess. I 
aware that a peculiar whistle would bring her to his 
side in a moment. 








degree of alacrity. 

“Make haste, you cowards!” she shouted, dealing 
her husband a tremendous blow on the side of the 
head, which did not in any way tend to clear his fac- 
ulties, for he sat looking more bewildered and_atupid 
than before. “Make haste, you cowards; and mind 
he doesn’t get out on the other side. I'll take care he 
don’t on this.’ 

In the meantime, Thomas the coachman had des- 
cended from the box, and, in obedience to,her hasty 
command, had started off in the somewhat hopeless 
task of looking for some kind of assistance. 

Trembling all over like a jelly, Joseph took up his 
station at the carriage door, in order to prevent the 
highwayman from making his escape. 

All however, was most suspicionsly quie inside the 
carriage. 

Black Bess had strayed some little distance down 
the lane, and was cropping some of the short grass 
which grew on the roadside. 

Le ex-mayoress stood boldly and defiantly on 

ard. 

Then Joseph, who seing all so still, had begun to 
gather some small amount of courage, felt it disappear 
in 2 moment when the window close to him was let 
down with a clattering sound. 

A moment more and he would have taken to his 
heels ; but, before he could do so, the coachman, 
breathless and exhausted, arrived upon the scene 

“ Keep—him—a—min—minute longer,” he gaspea 
out, “it’s all—right; nabbed he is, my lady. Here’s 
as hofticers a-coming.” 

A perfect shriek of pleasure burst fiom the lips of 
his mistress. 

“Oh! the low-minded vagabond; he’ll be caught 
and hung now, sure enough, and serve him right, the 
black-guard.” 

The tramp of many horses’ feet came now very 
plainly to their ears. 

“Here—they—are—my lady ; here—they—are !” 
said the coachman, who had not yet recovered his 
wind ; “ here—they—come ; can’t you hear them ?” 

“Yes, yes! here they are, sure enough. He’s caught 
and we'll all so and see him hung.” 

As she spoke a troop of about ten or twelve 
mounted police officers swept round the corner of the 
road at a dashing rate. 


CHAPTER II. 
DICK OBTAINS POSSESSION OF THE LORD MAYOR'S CUP, 
AND 1S HOTLY PURSUED BY THE OFFICERS. 

When Dick sprang into the carriage, he made sure 
he saw the golden cup lying close down by the door. 

He found, however, that his eyes had deceived him, 
80, without more ado, although he had, in a manner 
of speaking, been imprisoned in the carriage, he set 
about looking for the cup in a systematic manner. 

He could not find it anywhere, and he begun to fear 
that the vixenish mayoress had managed to take it 
out with her. “ 

Still, as he felt no apprehension from tke amount of 
resistance they would be ableto offer, he did not hurry 
himself, but very leisurely recommenced his search. 

He was exceeding anxious to obtain possession of 
thecup, and was resolved to do so for a very particu- 
lar reason, 

About a week before, when in company with a few 
kindred spirits, he had made rather a heavy bet that 
he would rub the lord mayor of his cup, and present 
it to them asa trophy on that or the following even- 
ing. 

At last, after turn'ng over all the cushions, he, to 
his inexpressible satisfaction, found it jammed in a 
corner, usiderneath the seat. 

He possessed himself of it, and then listened to what 
was going forward. 

It was then he let down the window, and so frigh- 
tened Joseph with the sound, 

He heard the intelligence that s» many mounted 
officers were at hand, and for the moment was unable 
to account for it. 

“Ihave it,” he said, and a flush of anger swept 
across his face; “I have it ! Some one who was pres- 


Still, he was well] into several apartments. 


Dick listened for a minute or two, and then, -not 
hearing any sound, either in advance or behind, rode 


Another circumstance was in his disfavor. The] boldly forward to the door of the solitary habitation. 


moon which a short time before had only in a dim 


“ Hilloa there! Hilloa! House! house !” he shouted, 


fashion lighted up the landscape, was now shining| striking the door some heavy blows with the handle of 


brightly, and was only obscure J 
as some small vapory clouds swept over her disc. 


for a minute or two| his riding-whip. 


He paused, and, as the summons was disregarded, 


He paused for a brief moment to arrange some plan| Te eated it. 


of action in his mind, and it was ther the troop of 


officers came in sight. 
His resolve was quickly taken. 


i xerci hat ing agility for which 
peat een ino sa fie 0 besioaniin thvonal third time, when the door was abruptly flung open, 


he was so famous, he sprang like a 
the window of tle carriage. 


He chose the side upon which the mayoress stood € t 
for the execution of this feat, because Bess was on| brilliant light, which brought the figure of this man 


e did so because he felt almost sure that the place 
was tenanted, for a few rays of light shone through 
the chinks in the door. 


He was on the point of applying his whip for the 


and a man appeared upon the threshold. 
A huge fire was burning within, and emitting a 


that side of the way, and he alighted on the unfortu-|into bold relief. 


he fell flat down on the road at once. 


feet, and gave the signal tothe mare. 


vaulted lightly into the saddle. 
He was seated in the twinkling of an eyv. 


hension, dead or alive. Surrender, or I fire !” 


the direction of the common. 


ment, he cried in a loud voice— 
“ Fire !” 


shots followed his command. 


Dick, however, was at rather too great a distance ; i 
for them to be very effective, and they whistled] was in the place which would serve for a seat. 


harmlessly about and around him. 


fail to leave any other horses far in the rear. 
"ypialy as their steeds would carry them. 


abled his pursuers to keep him steadily in view. 
and plied whip and spur most vigorously. 


After the lapse of 
head and looked behind him, 


distance them completely. 


only a mile or two ahead. 


take him! 
just as he was entering the wood. 
They were then completely out of sight. 


He trotted gently along a narrow glade. 
A deep silence was everywhere around him. 


hunt through the wood. 
No such place met his gaze. 
pushed steadily onward. 


where it once stood. 


reached his ears. 


determine what it was. 


anything else. 


her hoofs should make as little noise as possible. 


turf, 


The trees now began to get thinner, and, after pro- 
cceding some distance farther, he emerged into asmall 


ent when I made the bet has set the grabs on my clearing of about a quarter of an acre in extent. 


track.” 


right in his conjecture, and at the moment the coach-| 


man saw the offivers, they were in search of the high- 
‘wayman. 


However, he had the common before him, | 
a 








nate Ezekiel with so much suddeness and force, that 


She reached his side with a bound at precisely the As rat 
same moment of time as the officers reached the car-| favored him with a long stare. 


The only reply Dick made to this invitation was to ¢ 
give Bess the reins, end dash off along the road in|mare, and I want to rest awhile.” 


Then Bess put forward that speed which could no 


t was exceedingly unfortunate for Dick that the 
moon was shining with so much clearness, as it en- 


They were one and ail exceedingly well mounted 


He was quite sure of baffling them if he could but 
reach a small plantation, or rather wood, which was 


He looked back again, and saw the officers were { 
still further in the rear, althongh they were goading|end of the room, and producing a bottle and a glass. 
their horses to the utmost in their enleasets to over- 


When he looked back again the next time, it was 


However, he still 


Suddenly Dick paused, for a faint, peculiar sound 


It came and ceased so suddenly that, acquainted as 
he was with slight noises of all kinds, he was unable to 


It sounded more like the shutting of a door than 


Ie hastened forward in the direction from whence 
the sound had proceeded, walking Bess gently, so that 


Her tread was almost noiseless upon the soft springy 


At the side of this enclosure opposite to where he 
We may as well say here that he was perfectly | stood, an unusually dense group of tall poplar trees 
reared their summits to the sky. 


To allappearance, take him altogether, he was not 
exactly the individual to inspire a nervous person with 


The soft, fat body of the ex-mayor broke the vio-| confidence if he met him in a lonely place. 
lenen of his fall, and without even susta’ning so much| — , 
iajury as a bruise, Dick sprang in 9 moment to his) him, “ what’s your business ?” . 


“ Well,” he said gruffly, as he saw Dick observing 


“Yes,” said Dick. 
This was rather an ambiguous reply, and the man 


However, without paying any further attention to 


riage. 
Dick placed but one hand upon her neck, and then|him, Dick dismounted from his mare, and holding her 


by the bridle, walked towards the door of the hut. 
“ Here—here—hold hard!” said the man, putting 


“ Surrender ! surrender !” said the chief of the offi-) his hand against Dick’s breast, and striving to keep 
cers. ‘ There’s five hundred pounds for your appre:/him back, “I should like to know where you're 


comin’ to!” 


“Inside, my friend, inside. I’m tired, so is my 


He pushed by him into the interior of the hut as he 


As soon as the chief of the officers saw the move-|spoke. 


The man appeared so astounded at his coolness that 
he could hardly make any opposition to him; and, 


The simultaneous discharge of about a dozen pistol.| seeing him once fairly in, he, with a growl of dissatis- 


faction, closed the door. 
A clumsy three-legged stool was the only thing there 


This Dick monopolized unceremoniously. 


* My worthy friend,” he said, as the man came 
towards the fire, “I am very sorry if I have. forced 


After firing the volley, the police took no notice of| myself inconveniently upon you, but pray understand 
ex-Mayor Funge and his wife, but plunged forward as 


I will pay you liberally for my shelter and your 
trouble.” 
The man gave a grunt by way of response. 
Observing this sign of concession, Dick took a 
guinea out of his pocket, and handed it to the man. 
His eyes glistened with cupidity as he received it, 
and his whole bearing underwent a remarkable altera- 


of a few moments, Dick turned his| tion. 


“ Your lordship’s servant,” he said. “ What can I 


He was gaining rapidly on his pursuers, and must |do for you.” 
eventually, unless some unforeseen accident occurred, 


“Give my mare a feed of corn and a little water— 
only a little, mind.” 

“Yes, your honor’s worship.” 4 

“ And if you have got anything good to drink in the 
place, bring me some.” 

The man replied by going to a chest at the other 


“ Brandy,” he said, and he placed it on the table. 
Dick poured out a glass. 
“ This is a queer place, rather,” he said, after drink- 
ing it off, “a very queer place !” 
he man looked at him suspiciously. 
“ Why, yes, itis,” he replied, “ but it does fur a 
poor fellow like me, who picks up his living in the 


He looked about him on all sides, in quest of some; wood.” 
place of concealment in case the officers should, on 
tinding he had disappeared, take it into their heads to 


“ A woodman ?” 
“That’s it. You see there’s always a great quantity 
of dry sticks Jying about.” 

“| suppcse so,” said Dick, with a smile, for his com- 
panion did not look much like a man given to such peace- 


At that time the wood was of a tolerable size | ful pursuits. 
though a few poplars are all that remain now to show 


But then appearances are often deceptive. 

The man noticed the smile. 

“To be sure I sometimes pick up a stray hare or bird, 
but not very often, though.” 

“ Drink,” said Dick. 

The man did not need a second invitation. 

All remained profoundly still about the old hut. 

“ Making so bold,” said the man, “I should like to 
know who you be ?” 
Dick laughed as he said— 

“Well, [don’t know that I need fear telling you who 
I am, for, unless I am mistaken, you are a member of the 
same honorable profession as myself, only in rather a 
different line.” 

* Indeed.” 

“Yea. Iwonder when you saw me that you did not 
at once suspect who I was.” 

“How should 1?” 

“‘ Wher you saw my mare.” 

“She is certainly a fine creature!” said the man, 


In the black shadows which they cast was a radely-| looking at her more attentively. 


built cottage. or rather hut. 


It was only one story high, but it covered a large 


,* You’re right. She has nota white hair about her.” 
“ Then she is”—— 
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“ Black Bess!” said Dick. “Fill up your glass, and 
drink ;jood luck to her rider!” 

“Dick Turpin?” 

“ Himself!” 

“And are you really him?” said the man, looking 
upon Dick with some degree of awe, and a great deal of 
respect. 

“ Most certain! y.” 

“Then I'll drink your health with all the pleasure in 
life!” 

« Fill up then.” 

“ And—if now” —— 

“Speak on. Don’t be afraid !” 

“ If. you wouldn’t mind, now, granting me a favor, I 
should take it very kind. 

« What is it?” 

“Let me »—— 

“ Go on!” 

“ Shake hands with you.” 

“To be sureI will,” said Dick, giving him a hearty 


> 


grip. 

The woodman uttered a sigh of satisfaction, and then 
said— 

“ Well, what lay bas brought you down these parts ? 
I have never heard of your being here before.” 

“Why, you see it was rather a special job.” 

“Oh!” 

“ About a week ago you must know I was at the ‘Three 
Tuns,’ in Dials.” 

“ Ay, ay.” 


the pals said— 
ace I sp 

given to old Funge, the mayor ?” 
“Some had and some hada’t.” 
“ Of course.” 


“ So it turned out, when the story was told, that asub-jone, but Dick was a fearless man, and the thought of| make such a request tome. Drop your knife iw 


cription was afloat to purchase the Jord mayor a large 


golden cup, to be presented to him on his retirement) cnterprise ho had determined upon. 


from office.” 

“Yes.” 

“¢ We all know old Funge,’ said one. 
with pride if he gets this present !’” 

“* Oh! won’t he, rather!’ added another. 

“ Now,” said I, “I'll bet anybody fifty pounds, that 
Tl take his cup and bring it here within three nights 
after he receives it.” 

“¢ Done !’ said one. 

“The bet was booked, and the case then looked rather 
difficult ; for, of course, wo did not know that old Funge 
would be fool enough to take the cup in the carriage with 
him.” 

“Then did he ?” 

“ You shall hear. I kept a sharp look-out, and at last 
found his delight was so great that he could not suffer 
the cup to go out of his hands, but made just as much 
fuss with it as a child does with its rattle. However, 
to make a long story short, I found he had got it in the 
carriage, and was on his way home without any es- 
cort.” 

“You got it, then ?” 

“Oh! yes, with hardly any trouble. But just as I 
had secured it, a party of officers galloped up ; but I 
managed to bafile them, and here I am, safe and 
sound.” 

“ Then, you’ve got the cup?” said the man, manifest- 
ing a much greater degree of interest in the recital than 
he had previously displayed. “Have you got the cup 
with you?” 

“Of course LT have. Took! here it is.” 

Dick, as he spoke, produced the valuable from one of 
the pockets of his capacious coat. 

An eager, covetous glance darted from the woodman’s 
eyes as he saw it, and he made a step forward towards 
Dick. 

“It is pretty, is it not?” said the latter, turning it 
about in his hands. “ By this firelight it looks rich in- 
deed.” 

“Very, very.” : 

Then Dick, for the first time, noticed the avaricious 
look on the woodman’s countenance. 

He was on his guard immediately, His euspicions 
were aroused, and he lost not 2 momext in restoring the 
precious cup to his pocket. 

The woodman watched it disappear from his sight with 


‘Ho’ll burst 








e you’ve all heard of the cup that’s to be|strong. 


about the same degree cf satisfaction as a famished wolf 


“T don’t half like his ways,” thought Dick. “I will 

keep a sharp look-out upon him.” 

. He also left the fireside, and walked to the door of the 
jut. 

As he reached it he saw the man returnimg slowly 

across the clearing, 

“* My ears must have deceived me,” he said, as soon 

ashe perceived Dick. ‘I can hear no one!” 

“‘T thought you wero mistaken.” 

There was a slight alteration in the tone of his voice 

which the man appeared to notice, for he added in an 

apologetic sort of way—- 

“ At all events, it was a mistake on the right side. 

I should not like you to get into trouble under my roof.” 

“ No, no!” 

“And, for my part, Tam very glad to think I did 

make a mistake.” 

“Then you think there is no one about ?” 

“ The wood is as quict as the grave.” 

** Well, if that be the case, as I have been knockin 

about a great deal the last night or two, I should be gla 

of half an hour’s slumber.” 

This was simply a ruse on Dick’s part, for he wished 

to assure himself of the good faith of the woodman, and 

determined, should it prove he was attempting to play 

him false, to deal out retribution with no sparing hand ; 


avariciousness in others. 
On the other hand, should the man be really inclined 


1 


The experiment, certainly, was rather a dangerous 


personal peril never had the least weight against any 


make by saying— 
how and where I can, and sometimes it is in very strange 


lean back against the wall, [ shall sleep as comfortably 
as I could wish.” 

Without, then, waiting for any reply, he placed the 
stool as he had said, and, folding his arms, leaned back 
as if to compose himself to slumber. 

“ Do not let me remain more than an hour,” he said, 
‘as I wish to get back to London bofore dawn.” 

The man promised to rouse him, and, having done so, 
stretched himself out at full length in front of the fire. 





CHAPTER IIT. 


DICK TURPIN DISCOVERS SOME OF THE MYSTERIES CON- 
NECTED WITH THE OLD HUT IN THE Woop. 


A deep silence now ensued. Dick, with his head 
leaning on his breast, and his eyes to all appearance 
close shut, sat perfectly still, allowing nothing that was 
going on to escape him. 
By Dick’s orders Bess had been littered down at the 
further end of the huge apartment. 

The wood logs on the ot sputtered and crackled, 
and that was the only sound that could be heard. 
At last, after the lapse of about a quarter of an 
hour, and just as the deep repose was drawing the high- 
wayman into a dose, the man by the fire made a slight 
movement, 
Dick was aroused immediately, but was careful not 
to start in the least degree, so asto make tho man sus- 
pect hs was not actually asleep. 
The woodman had placed his hand pon the floor, and 
risen to a half-sitting posture. 
He regarded Dick narrowly, and tie latter, as he 
glanced at his face through his partially closed eyelids, 
was struck in a moment by the sinister expression which 
appeared upon it. 
c remained for some time without changing his posi- 
tion. 
Then he spoke is a strange hoarse whisper. 
“He sleeps now,” he said ; “surely he sleeps, and 
then what I have to do will be done easily. Ha!” 
He sank, suddenly, flat down upon the floor. 
Dick had moved a little on bis seat. 
Then sceing that all remained profoundly still as be 


from the ground. 
“Yes, yes,” he said, in the same whispering tones, 


next, 


grasp, while another as powerful clutched him by the 
for, generous and free himself by nature, he detested | throat, 


to serve him, it would be a very convenient thing to have|at once put an end to your miserable life ?” 

“Well, while we were talking over business, one ofjsuch a place as this lonely wood to seek shelter in ! 
in case the hue and cry after him should be unusually | of unutterable consternation which overspread the wood- 

man’s face at this unexpected 

It was to this end, then, ke proposed to feign sleep so| adventure. 

as to test him. 


, from the first shock of his surprise, on finding that Dick 
Iie interrupted the apologies the woodman began to| was awake, feeling that bis condition was so desparate 
that it could not be made much worse, commenced a 
“As you must know I am accustomed to get sleep| violent str 


places, so if I put this stool up in yonder corner, and|a thorough-going coward, and like the wolf—which ani- 


fore, the woodman slowly and carefully raised: himself 

















































been here. I can turn the mare loose in the woodse 
where she will soon be picked up by some ono, or why 
should not I keep and sell her ? That will be an addi- 
tional profit. I will do it.” 
“* You precious rascal,” said Dick tohimself. “TI 
would pounce upon you at once, only I should prefer 
catchiog you in the very act, and then you could frame 
ho me You little imagine what there 1s m store for 
you ” 

Slowly, now, and carefully, #0 as not to make the 
least noise, the man got up off the floor of the hut. 
From his belt he took a log and most formidable- 
looking knife, and, clutching it tightly in his hand, he 
stepped forward chutiously towards his, as he believed, 
uncouscious guest. 

Dick remained perfvetly still. Not by the slightest 
sign did he give the man cause to think he was not 
sleeping. 

But he was on the alert for whatever might happen 


And now the woodman stood as close as he dared to 
Dick, and lifted his knife in the air. 
Instend, however, of its plunging into the highway- 
man’s heart, as he fully intended it should, he felt his 
wrist seized, as his arm descended, with a powerful 


“ You cowardly, avaricious wretch,” said Dick, stern- 
ly ‘ What reason can you give that T should not now, . 
It would be quite folly to attempt to describe the look 
termination to the 


“Spare mo! spare me!” ho cried. 
“Spare you, you miserable hound! How dare you 


But the woodman, who by this time had recovered 


uggle. 
At heart, although he was a big, burly ruffian, he was 


mal he in more than one respect resembled—would not 
show fight until forced at bay. : 
With Dick, however, whose muscles seemed of iron, 
be stood but a poor chance; and, after a fierce but brief 
struggle, the highwayman threw him with so much vio- 
lence, upon the hard earth which formed the floor of the 
hur, that he lay stunned and incapable of motion. 
Dick wiped the perspiration from his brow. ; 
“ Whew !” he said; “that was hot work, but it strikes 
me I have settled him for a little while.” 
However, to put him out of reach of doing further 
damage, Dick, afier a brief search in the hut, found a 
stout rope with which he seourely bound him. 

Then he lifted him up, and fairly threw him info one 
corner of the apartment. c 
It was not the gentlest of treatment, but then as Dick 
very justly said, he did not see how he could expect him 
to be particularly careful how he used him. 
He gave no signs of life or consciousness. : 
Dick went to the door of the hut, and; opening it, took 
a long look around and about him. 

Nothing, however, but the tall trees met his gaze. 

The moon was now high in the heavens, and all objects 
were distinctly visible. 

He listened, but all was still. 

Then he turned back, and was about to lead Bess out 
of the hut, and mount her and ride off, when he suddenly 
recollected the remark the woodman tad made about no 
one being down below, and he immediately became curi- 
ous to know the meaning of what he said. 

“ Yes,” he said to himself, after deliberating the sub- 
ject in his mind for a few moments;” yes, there is cer- 
tainly something more in this but than meets the first 
glance; and as I have yet somo hours to spare, I willtry 
if [ cannot find out what it is.” eal 

Having come to this determination, he set about in a 
verv business like manner, waking an examination of the 
building. 

For this purpose be took one of the burning brands 
from the fire, and which’ would serve very well as 
torch, to assist him in his investigations. 

He commenced with the apartment in which be bad 
been sitting. From the size and rambling manner in 
which the hut was built, he felt sure there must be sev- 
eral others. 





and as if he was endeavoring to inspire his craven heart 
with courage, “ Yes, yes! he sleeps soundly—soundly ; 





“Down below,” thought Dick, 
strangeness of the remark 


with him. He is asleep, and is it not bert I should be 
alone ? Surely I can vanquish a slumberin 


- would exhibit on seeing a lamb, upon which he had set 
his heart, safely eszorted from his fangs. 
Dick poured ous another glass of brandy. 
« Drink!” he said, 
The man suddenly assumed a listening attitude. 
“What is it?” asked the highwayman. “I hear 
nyhing, and I am accustomed to catch the slightest 
suund.” but—but 
“Imay be mistaken,” said the man, “ but I fancy I 
beard the tramp of horses’ feet. 1 have lived many 
years in the silence of this wood, and my hearing has| mean?” 
got sharpened.” 
“It would.” 
“ Still, I will go to the door and listen. Maybe it was 
nothing.” 
~ 


door, stood for a moment listening, and then went out. 


The woodman rose from his seat, and, opening the 


Then I will get rid of his body, and the cup will be mine 





the worth of it with anyone, 


[ must do it all alone, tor there is no one down below, 


struck with the 
* What in the world can he 


‘© Yes,” continued the woodman, “I am here alone 
man ? 


for if I do the deed by myself, I shall not have to share 
No one necd know he has 


The thatched roof formed the ceiling of the one in 
which he stood, «nd was about eight feet from the ground 
in the lowest part. 

Two beams ran tengthwise across it, from which many 
articles were suspended. 

The walls appeared to be nothicg but mud and timber; 
the whole building seemed very roughly constructed. 

There was no window whatever, so that in the day 
time the only aperture through which light could enter 
was the door. 

He made the tour of this room several times, care~ 
fully examigiog the walls and roof, as well as the ro 
flvoring. 















¢ *To be continued im our next.) 
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[From the Argosy.| | 
TOLD ON CHRISTMAS EVE. | 
CHAPTER I. 
VIULET SILVER. 
It had its commencement like a romance of Fairy! 





“T shall be of age then, you know.” 

“ Whut 2” repeated Violet, her bosom heaving, her 
eyes flashing, her cheeks flashing like scarlet roses. 

“It is perfectly true !” said Charles. “I’m sure I am 
as sorry for the —_ as you can be, Violet.” 

“You don’t think [am going to marry you, do you, 


Land, among the roses and in the moonlight. | sir 2” 


A great emerald bank overhunga vast lake, fringed | 


“They don’t want either of us to think at all, as it 


at its foot with a golden beach, and crowned with| seems to me,” was his answer. “It is awfully hard on 


Ae pines, mingling their spicy incense with the 
reath of roses, swinging their crimson blossoms in 


garden midway up the steep, where, on a natural terrace {ly. 


glimmered the white walls of a pretty house. 

A wide lawn sloped to the beach, bordered with 
guelder rose trees and acacias, shedding pearly globes 
and drooping feathery blooms in the air, heavy with 
dewy perfume; and two or three beeches echoed back 
the sleepy murmur of the lake, as their leaves :ustled 
softly in the passing wind. 

From this wide lawn a maze of winding paths led in 
and out through glooming alleys of roses. Every kind 
of rose that ever blushed beneath the sun, or gently 
swayed in the Summer breeze, was there. Hence it 
was that Mr. Arnold Silver’s pretty villa by the inland 
lake was called “The Roses.” ; 

A hedge of dwarf myrtle inclosed this radiant spot; 
and, for artistic contrast with the masses of bloom 
within, some melancholy yew-trees stood darkly be- 


us both, and—and on Daisy too, you know.” 

| What did papa say?” demanded Violet, imperious- 
“Though you are my cousin, I think you area 
|coward, Charles Silver !” 

| “Doyou? Sorry for that. Uncle Arnold held out 
a little; he thought we might be allowed a voice in 
\the matter, you and I, But—you know my father, 
Violet! He put on one of those iron looks; and-— 
/you needn't call a fellow names. I'd like very much 
| to see you teil my father to his face that you'd not do 
|as he wished.” 

| Oh!’ said Vivlet, stretching out her round white 
larm like a young sibyl, her nostrils dilating as though 
|there were the breath of coming war in the air, “ J 
‘am not his daughter, and I am not afraid. If you 
| promise faithfully to be as brave as I am, why—you 
|will marry Daisy Leighton in time.” 

| “DPI promise anything you like,” said Charles. “ As 
,to Daisy, I intend to marry her. But for her I should 





yond the gates. This might the scene was] inexpres-|ooly have been too glad to take you, Violet. A fel- 


sibly beautiful. The moonlight poured down a flood 


of pale silver radiance, mingling with the traces of the| 


sunset in the West, the pink ‘hue deepening to ame- 
thyst where it kissed the lake; an 1 overhead was the 
deep blue of the sky, decked with shining stars. 

Far out on the lake a boat glided phantom-like 
across the diamond track of the moonlight which 
seemed leading to the mysterious amethyst gates of 
the dim horizon. The lights of the villa, poised mid- 
way up the hill, sent lances of red light deep into the 
placid bosom of the night, whose wind was odorous 
with the scent of flowers. 

A fountain opposite the drawing room windows 
threw acolumn of water upward, its spray, as it fell 
again, flashing like diamonds in the eet And 
on the basin’s marble margin stood a tall slender girl 
in a white dress, her arm over the neck of a white doe, 
at the feet of which crouched a fawn with great dusky 
eyes, anda collar tickling with silver bells round its 
graceful neck. 

This was Violet Silver, the only child and heiress of 
Arnold Silver, the younger of those two great mer- 
chants, “Silver Brothers,” who, as the fairy tales 
say, “might have eaten gold every day,” or, like the 
famous king and queen, have occupied themselves 
principally in “counting out their money,” and found 
plenty of work at the same pleasant task. 

Violet looked in. the moonlight what the “ garish 
day” would still behold her, a beautiful girl of win- 
ning loveliness, perfect in formand feature. Tall and 
lithe was she, with a pure face of delinete hue and co 
tour, and dark blue eyes that could either flash or 
smile. 

As she stood there, still as a statue under the moon, 
the two dumb companions at her feet, they looked 
like some lovely group of enchanted creatures suddenly 
— to forms of peal by the potent wave of a genie's 

and. 

Heaven alone knows what ‘sublime thoughts made 
the girl’s countenance so angelic, as her shining eyes 
went from star to star, her lips parted with breathless 
thought. 

“Fairy,” she said, coming out of her reverie, and 
patting the velvet skin of the snowy doe with her 

and, “we like the moonlight sometime, don’t we? 
Especially when there are no ridiculous Charlies near 
to eon nonsense Kah rout our meditations. Ah, 
* mention an angel, and hear the flutter of its wings !’” 
she broke off. “ Speak of Charlie, and smell his 
cigar !” 

Charles Silver, her cousin, was 


to regard him with a glance curiously compounded of 
sunshine and shade—a subtle shade, not tangible 
enough to be called melancholy, but something very 
like it, in her great violet eyes. , 


‘low can’t help these things, you know.” 


“Thank you!” said Violet, with superb disdain, 
‘elevatng her pretty nose toward the stars. “You 
need not apologize.” 

“The worst of it is, I dare not say a word to Daisy 
while things are in this state,” grumbled he. “ It 
might lead to no end of a complication.” 

“ As to me,” said Violet, fractiously, “*I—I shall go 
into a convent or sometinig, as soon 2s you are mar- 
ried, and 

* With my hand on my bosom, my head on my knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow.’ ” 

“Ob, come,” said Charlie, much —— lat the 
tone: “what with you and my father, I shall begin to 
wish I were dead. I'll go fora sailor !” 
| Will you ?” 

“ You know, Violet, I care for you as though you 
were my sister; and you turn me into ridicule without 
mercy! If Lhad a hvge black mustache like some 
neople, it would be different !” he added significantly. 
| I know, Zhave seen.” ° 
| Violet turned very pale in the moonlight. She sank 
|down on the ledge of the fountain beside her cousin, 
\and taking his hand between her sort palms, laid her 
|pretty cheek against it. 
| Charlie, dear,” she said softly, “ you have just said 
jyou are fond of me.” 

“ Yes,” said Charlie, considerably mollified. “1 am 
fonder of you than of any one in the world—Daisy 
excepted.” 

“Then you must promise never, never, never to— 
‘to allude to that again. Think of the fuss there’d be! 
Be quiet, Charles ! you must not turn against me. Dll 
tell about you and Daisy if you do. You have your 
secrets, sir, and surely | may have mine. Promise— 
until I give you leave.” 

“T promise,” said Charles Silver, who was the easi- 
est natured fellow in the world. ‘“ But, Violet, do you 
think it’s just the thing to meet him in the way you 
do? Nobody knows the man.” 
| Violet turned to caress Fairy, aud so hid her bright 
| blush from her cousin. 
| “Never mind, Charlie,” she said, witha little quiver 
jin her sweet, young veice; “you may be quiet at rest. 
You know I would not do anything that’s wrong.” 
| Of course, I know that.” 
| “Very well. Then, as I say, you may be at rest. 
Go in and play your evening game atchess with Daisy, 
there’s a good tellow; if we both stay out they may 
‘miss us. Oh, Charles!” she added, with impressive, 








er was emerging from the) almost solemn earnestness, as she took both his hands, | 
open French window of the diting-room. She turned | 


* you do not know all the interests that are at stake. 
Papa and uncle Aurelius must suspect nothing.” 

“TI don’t like mysteries,” returned Charles Silver. 
i But [suppose I must depend upon you, Violet.” 
* You may,” was the emphatic answer. And Violet 


time in falling in love with each other—which woulc 
have been regarded as high treason by the authorities, 
and the young people knew it. ; 

She heard Charles Silver’s step, and a slight quiver 
ran through her slender frame, and a dusky rose crept 
into her lovely face, but she did not turn until he 
touched her arm very lightly. Then she slowly 
| moved her eyes to his handsome young faee. He was 
| very like Violet, only that the brow was hardly so 
| wide, or the outline of the chin at once so firm and 
delicate. It was a pleasant, lovable face, however, 

frank and bright, as the face of the young should be 5 

but ashadow darkened it as Daisy Leighton’s eyes 
| met his. He drew back a little from ker, her face was 
so full of fire, such a tempest of jealous rage lightened 
‘her dilated eyes. The fact was, things had been all at 
cross purposes lately, and Daisy had caught up the 
idea that Charles had been only playing with her— 
that he had deserted her for his cousin. 

Daisy rose, letting the roses fall in a mass to the 
carpet. She flung outher little hand, as though ap- 
pealing against him. 

“ Traitor !” she said, between her little white teeth, 
“coward and traitor! I saw you with her by the 
fountain.” 

Charlie’s dark blue eyes assumed a look of mingled 
anger and angus 

“Uyon my word, Daisy !” he said in alow tone, 
“What uext? Iam quite tired of these fits of tem- 
per. Is it jealousy—of Violet? What a silly child 
you are?” 

She looked at him with a singular smile, her dark 
face paling to the very lips. Charles took her hands 
tenderly in his; he stooped until his brown hair 
touched hers. There could be no mistake made by 
any spectator as to where his true love was given. 

And unfortunately,there was a spectator. His father 
had entered silently, and stood there in the shade of 
the large room, looking on. 

Aurelius Silver was a stern-looking man, with a face 
such as one sees on an old Roman medal, and_ thick 
masses of sparkling silver hair clustering round his 
lofty brow. One could imagine him that Roman who 
gave his son, fresh froma goo victory, to the 
sword of the executioner. His eagle eye took in 
the agitation of Charles and Daisy at a glance; he-saw 
how it was, and in his bitter anger. suppressing his 
furious passion, he stole away, to give vent to that 
passion out of doors, and to tbink. 

The lovers had not perceived him. Charles, indeed, 
was wholly taken up with Daisy. Never had he seen 
her like this before—and he resented it—resented ber 
want of confidence in him. It is true that he could 
not speak to any purpose, for he was not sure how 
events might turn out, or that Daisy could ever be 
his, and he was not one to fly in the face of a father’s 
mandate. All that kept him from speaking. A sharp- 
ish one ensued. 

“ Listen to me, Daisy,” he said at length. “I can- 
not help myself just now—I am not my own master ; 
but you may be sure os ; 

No, she would not listen. Passion overmastered 
her. She tore the litle brown fingers from his grasp, 
and with an inarticulate cry of emotional rage sprang 
through the open window and fled out into the moon- 
light. 

“Charles would not go after her. 
was of Violet. 








His first thought 


stood outside the glass doors. “They might come to 
an issue if they did, in Daisy’s present temper, What 
in the world possesses her.” 

At that moment, as he looked across the mocnlit 
lawn, it seemed to him as though a cry came to his 
ears from the direction of the lake. He listened, but 
it was not repeated. And just then Violet came 
swiftly toward him from an opposite direction, tall 
and white as a spirit in her fluttering, misty dress. 


CHAPTER II. 
AU REVOIR. 

Mr. Silver, in his icy rage, strode out into-the moon- 
light at a sharp pace, taking the direction of the lake. 
The scene he 4 just witnessed, the knowledge that hac 
burst upon him, filled hig whole soul with the intensest 





| 





He did not speak as he came up to her, but seated | once more laid her hand on Fairy’s neck, while the|wratb. For years and years it had been his darling 


himself on the marble brim in’silence. 
the look of vexation on his countenance. 


“There is something the matter, Charlie !” said she. | 


“It is nothing about that, is it ?” 

“It is just about that,” replied Charles Silver, rue- 
fully. “The two have been at it, hammer and tongs, 
ever since you left the table! For my benefit, of 
course.” And Mr. Charles Silver groaned, and ran 
his fingers desperately through his crisp brown hair. 

“ Well,” said Violet, with spirit, “1 suppose Jam 
to be consulted in the affair. I wonder at papa!” and 
a great flush swept over her face and neck, and stained 
the retty hand lying on Fairy’s collar. 
ed Charlie, gloomily. “ We are to be married Christ- 
mas Day, my young lady.” 

“ What,” demanded Violet. 


b 
ou’d wonder more had you been there,” remark-,| 


silver bells. 

Charles Silver, throwing away the end of his cigar, 
returned to the house. He pushed the lace draperies 
of the drawing-room window, and stood at the shoul- 


der of a tiny little creature, a girl of eighteen, with a! 


| Zingaree-like face, and great, melancholy, dark eyes. 
She was sitting on a low ottoman, gazing blankly at 
i opposite wall, her slender brown hands clasped 
idly on a heap of glowing roses, which she had been 
pulling from a Sevres vase on a marble stand at her 
‘side. This was Daisy Leighton. 
mourning, and looked a pathetic, dark little phantom 
in the glow and brightness of the pretty reom, On 
the death of her father, she had come to the house of 


She was in deep 


She caught fawn gambolled around, shaking airy peals from the | wish to sec his son and niece united; not more for the 


sake of uniting the large fortune of the Brothers Silver, 
than because he so loved Violet. 

| He loved his son with a great love, and he coveted 
Violet forgbim. There had been another son once, but 
he “ was not:”’ one many years older than Charles; Char- 
les alone remained to him, and on him was concentrated 
all bis affection. Just at the point when success had 
crowned his wishes—for his brother Arnold had, this 
very self-same evening, given consent to the marriage— 
it was maddening to find his airy fabric of hope dashed 
to the ground by the glancing wing of the bright litle 
creature who had flitted so inopportunely across his path. 
“Why,” he said to himself, as his black shadow swiftl 
traversed the pearly light, bathing the emerald slope of 


‘her guardian, Mr. Arnold Silver. That was only three | the lawn, “ L could crush her with atouch! And yet I 
{months ago; and she and Charles had employed the | forsce as exhausting a conflict with her as with a simoon 


“| hope they'll not meet,” he said to himself, as he . 
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in the desert, and perhaps as hopeless. Charles, too !! 
But I don’t so much blame him. She has bewitched 
him. I wish she had never come here !” 

A grim smile darkened rather than brightened his ma- 
jestic face, and he closed his iron lips until the fine 
curves of the.resolute mouth were lost in one firm bar, 
as unyielding as death itself. Onward he strode, his 
step fiercer and more fierce. 

“ Daisy Leighton must be got rid of.” he continued, si- 
lIently. “I have never yielded a jot of my will yet to 
mortal, and it would be strange indced if the folly of a 
boy and girl should turn me from the purpose of my 
life—that of joining the house and fortune of my brother 
with myown. Yes; I must disclose to Arnold what 1 
have discovered, and get him to appoint some other home 
for her.” 

A narrow path led him through the grove of willows 
to the border of thelake. It was darker here; the trees 
hid the moon. Mr. Silver was no longer angry. He 
had taken his rage by the throat and planted his foot 
upon it, after the fashion he had followed with fate itself 
in his busy life. Ife was even a little amused with 
himself for his brief passion. “One would almost 
imagine it a thing of consequence,” he said to himself; 
‘the poor young simpletons! It is only boy and girl 
fancy.” 

Pushing aside the sercen of drooping willow boughs, 
-he. was about to step downward on the little beech, glis 
tening with its golden sand under the moonbeams, when, 
as though stung by an adder, he drew back into the im- 

enetrabl: shade cf tbe clustering trees, amid which 

is face gleamed as though hewn from ivory. All his 
fierce anger had gathered again, its intensity nearly 
ste him. But for that, he would immediately 

ave revealed himself ; his haughty spirit spurned the 
idea of spying on the actions of others. 

A light boat trembled on the edge of the water, lower 
down, partially shaded by the overhauging willow 
branches. In it stood a man, young and handsome, as 
it seemed to him—a man with a black beard and mus- 
tache, who was pushing it out from the shore. As Mr. 
Silver looked, it freed itself from the tiny beech, and 
tossed on the long, purple, voiceless swell of the lake. 
The man urned his dark, handsome face, his lustrous 
eyes, to the shore. 

“ Good-by, my love!” he said in a low and cautious 
voice ; and a white-robed girl kissed both her hands to 
him, her ¢ceep cyes radiant, her rosy lips quivering and 
smiling. It was Violet Silver. 

“ Au revoir ; not good-by,” she whispered. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 


THE BOODLE ROMANCE. 


{ Concluded from our last.] 

The intimacy between them ripened every day, and 
Boodle became more and more enamored. He tried 
to indite verses, but after spoiling all bis availabe paper 
he gave it up in despair. Then he drew upon the valise 
for some of the imaginative stories therein contained, and 
would read them aloud in some secluded spot to the 
empress of his affections. She was charmed, and thought 
Boodle more of a hero then all ihe fascinating youths of 
whom she had read; for Mari, until some six months ago, 
had spent all her | fe at an English boarding-school, and 
there had acquired ideas closely resembling Bood'e’s 
own. So the course of true love ran exceptionally 
smooth; and, had any one been on familiar terms with 
Cupid, he likely would have been bored to death with 
the self-congratulations of le bon dieu d’amours on the 
success of his shaft. 

One day Boodle and Mari were together on the sum- 
mit of a high cliff overlooking tho sea Mari was seated 
on a fallen tree, while Boodle reclined upon the 
grass in true lover-like attitude, reading of how the 
pentiless Secretary wooed the daughter of a purse- 
proud Earl. Boodle read on to the end of a chap- 
ter, where the icy pride of the wealthy heiress at Jast 
gave way, and she laid her head upon the breast of him 
of poor but respectable antecedents, and there sobbid) 
out the confession of her reciprocating passion. Puus- 
ing to give greater force to the passage, Boodle heard a 
gentle sigh. Boodle, taking this as a sign of a kindred 
feeling with the wealthy heiress, cast aside the book. 

“Is it not touching ?” said Boodle a little nervously. 

‘Charming !” replied Mari ¢ r -estly. 

“Mari,” continue! Bood!e, with a darkly-mysterious 
air, and his facc, the tint of the Red Rover's battle- 
flag, “Tam like that humble lover. I, too, am humble, 
and love a lady so far above me that it seems almost 





loved you from the first moment I saw you. I have 
never loved any one but you. O Mar',” contiaued 
Boodle, dropping on one knee in true three-volume post- 
octavo style, * will you be mine ?” 
She cast down her eyes and blushed. She softly laid 
her hand upon his; and Boodle, knowing very well what 
that meant, clasped her to his heart. 
“ And can you, my own, own love,” he yelled insanely, 
“can you sacrifice all for a poor banker’s clerk with 
only a hundred pounds a year, and not even a noble 
name to offer you? Ob, no, my love; take back your 
hasty promise, and let me go and crawl into some hole 
to die of a broken heart!” And in proof of his asser- 
tion he clasped her closer than ever. 
*“O Frederick, darling,” she murmured, “my heart is 
wherever you are;and should you leave me now in my 
newly-found happiness, my heart would break.” 

‘Noble girl !” said he, as rapturously as though he 
were an ogre to whom a broken heart was a delicacy not 
to be found every day; and then he kissed her again. 

After a while sorrowfully remarked Boodle: ‘‘ Mari, 
darling, my holiday will very soon be at an end, and 1 
shall have to return to my lonely labor. Oh, say, Mari 
love, will you not go with me as my wife ?” 

Mari assented. Her aunt also gave her consent; and 
so the very next Sunday, the clergyman requested to 


two young persons being joined together ; and no one 
pulous old gentleman, found it necessary to ask the very 
prese t held their peace, his scruples were removed, and 
he informed Boodle that he was quite willing to bind 
him fast in holy matrimony. 


So one fine morning this no-longer-scrupulous old 


stand before the altar, while Boodle and Mari kneeled 
before him. And all the inhabitants of the Village, 


banker’s desk. 
Ill. 


to reduce his expenditure. 


other than your own sweet sef! Yes, Mari; I have)“ you know that with only a hundred a year we should 


know if any one had any object'on to make against these | ask no questions as to the price? Now, Freddy, it is 
answered nay. But the clergymay, being a very scru-|here she laughed more thau ever—* not to respect his 


same question on two following Sundays, and as all/strenghten your resolution, I would suggest coming: 


gentleman arrayed himself in his surplice and took his| very early next morning, and told Monty about the 


including the oldest, were there, and took a great|an heiress, and has had the same idea as yourself, and 
interesting the proceedings. Boodle gave the clergyman| gone away to get rid of fortune-hunters, and to find 
five pounds, which was very well for a banker's elerk|some one to love herself and not hermoney. But if I 
who had only a hundred to last him for three hundred | were you, old boy, I would stilllet her think you were 
and sixty-five days; and there was a shining new carriage | poor, and still go to the office daily until she asks you 
with a pair of restless horses waiting at the door; and|to resign your situation. Then tell your secret, and 
Boodle handed Mari inside, and then followed, upon|let the curtain fall upon a scene of married bliss,” 
which all the inhabitants set up a great cheer, and the 
happy pair drove rapidly away to where they could take | followed his advice, and let the matter rest as it was; 


acheaper mode of conveyance to London, where Mr.|but the time passed on and Mari said nothing about a 
Frederis Boodle was to resume his situation at the| resignation. 


Boodle had deliberated as to whether he should tel] | to breakfast, found a pile of letters on the breakfast 
Mari of his true estate, and had at last decided that he|table. Boodle was surprised at this, for he had given 
would wait a little longer, until he saw whether Marijordors for all his letters to be addressed to Monty 
would love him as well in the grim reality of poverty as|Phipp’s chambers.’ He sat down and began leisurely 
sae had in the mere expectation of it. Boodle had, more-| opening them. 
over, summed up the expense of his stay in Wales, and 
found it amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds, ed: “upholsterers? accounts, £3,500; silversmith’s ac- 
which was rather a large amount to be deducted from] count, £3,000; picture-dealer’s account, £8,000. What 
one hundred per annum. ‘Therefore Boodle determined} can it all mean? Is there no word of explanation ? 





































soon ruin ourselves at that rate.” “ 
So they walked on until they reached the house, 
The docr was opened by a pretty maid-servant in a 
coquettish cap trimmed with gay ribbons. . Boodle 
was about to make some remark when astonishment 
struck him dumb, 
Instead of the plain deal stairs of a week before, 
they ascended a flight ef Italian marble, with a grace- 
ful bronze railing, and covered with a rich Persian 
carpet. The drawing-room door must have cost treble 
the amount he had given to Mari, to say nothing of 
the pictures and grand piano within. Then they went 
to the dining-room, where a delightful little dinner 
was laid for two, but with glass and plate enough for 
a dozen. Then Mari leading the way, they went up 
to Mari’s own little boudoir, hung with lace that must 
have cost a little fortune, and Mari, seating herself in 
an easy-chair, broke into a merry laugh. 
“ Why, Mari,” exclaimed Boodle, “ whese house is 
this ?” 

“It must be yours,” replied Mari, still langhing, “if 
you have not deceived me. Did you not tell me this 
was to be our home ?” 

“ Yes, the hoare,” said Boodle; “but the pictures 
and and furniture ?” 

“ Did you not tell me to furnish it, and promise to 


a very bad beginning in life f>r a banker's clerk—"and 
word. I trust you will turn over a new leaf, and to 
down to dinner.” 

Boodle could find out nothing more respecting it, 
for whenever he reverted to the subject, Mari would 


burst into a fit of Inughter; so he started for the office 


whole affair. 
“ Depend upon it,” said that worthy, “that she is 


Bocdle, thinking what a clever fellow Monty was, 


They had occupied their fairy mansion for about 
three weeks, when one morning Boodle coming down 


“Why,what the devil does this mean ?” he exclaim- 


What! ‘ordered bu Mrs. Boodle!” Why, Mari, 


had gone to a respectable but cheap inn, and alter re- 
freshing themselves, went to visit their future home. It 


LD 


self, but by way of accounting for its magnitude, he told | 80 


her that his employer had given it to them rent free. 
Mari thought it was quite a delightful place, but sug- 


must be done cheaply at first, for we have been living 


our home. Ihave just fifty pounds, whichI have saved 


On their first arrival in London, Boodle and his bride} did you order these ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mari, demurely. 
“ Well, upon my soul,” said Boodle, rising in anger, 
was a rather large house, that belonged to Boodle him-| “ I think you might have consulted me before you did 


Here Mari began to cry. ‘ 
“I did not think you were such a brute, Fred,” she 
gested that a little furniture might be a slight improve-|Sobbed, in injured tones, “as not to give me any more 
ment. — thanks than that for saving you all the trouble of fur- 
“Oh, decidedly, my love,” replied Boodle; “ but it} ishiug the house. 
“Oh !” said Boodle, snecringly, “so that, is the se- 
far beyond our means of late, my dear. Now I will tell|¢ret of your furnishing my house? I am much oblig- 
you what we will do. To-morrow I must go to the office|¢d to you, madame, I am sure. How much shall I 
without fail, and so I will intrust to you the furnishing of | PAY you for your trouble?” 
_ The anger flashed into Mari’s eyes till she looked 

for a long time with this express purpose in view. I will|like a maddened serpent ready to spring; but she 














Indeed, Fred, I did not.” 


housekeeper ¥” 


must not see the house until it was furnished. 





sacrilege to wish her mine.” 


with guilcless simpl city. 

“ Beautiful !” echocd Boodle; “she is transeedently 
lovely! No feeble words of mine can express a tithe of 
her loveliness.” 


she is far away in England, I suppose.” 
“ Mari,” replied Boodle, with his countenance of the 
same sanguineous hue as before, and with a look that be- 


spake a pitying horror for her ignorance, “she is none; ‘Ob, dear, no,” r2turned Mari, laughing merrily;lin an entirely different light, 


interest his badinage as to the quality and utility o 
the furniture. 


This went for a week, and then Mari, with her 
“Ob, how I should love to know her!” exclaimed| pretty face wearing an air of great importance, told 
Mari, cothusiastically. Then in a despairing tone, “ But| him that his house was furnished and ready for his|tioned the matter again. But some how or other, al- 


inspection. 


“You must be very weary, my dear,” said Boodle; j|novel-discussing meetings ceased altogether, and they 


“ shall I call a cab ?” 


give it to you, and you shall select the furniture your-|Only sobbed more bitterly than before. 
self, and when I come home in the evening I will pass 
my judgement upsn it. Now, what do you say, my little|in some underhand way you obtained information of 


Mari !aughed joyously, and said she would never|the laudable desire of assisting me to get rid of it ?” 
know what to do with sv mach money, but at length 
said she would her best upon two conditions : that he} started to her feet. 
must not ask the price of anything (because she knew 
she would be cheated most shamefully), and that hejsaid, with a bitter laugh that was half a ery of pain. 


Boodle promised; and getting the landlady of the| married you for your own sake ?” 
inn to accompany Mari, he stated off ostensibly to 
the office, but in reality to Monty Phipps’ chambers,|up to him and put her arms tenderly around his neck. 
where, after “ loafing ” away the day, he returned to|“ My dear old Freddy,” she said, “ you can hardly 
“Is she very beautiful ?” solicitously inquired Mari,| the inn. He found Mari quite tired out with the day’s| think so meanly of meas that. It was not until the 
| exertions, but quite ready, nevertheless, to return with|day before we were married that I found out who you 

















“ And I presume, madam,” continued Boodle, “ that 
the true extent of my property, and married me with 
The anger woke up altogether in Mari, and she 
“For what other reason should you suppose ?” she 
“Have you the insufferable vanity to suppose that I 


Then, seeing how crestfallen he had gown, she went 


f| were, and resolved to punish you for your deceit. Are 
you so very angry with me, after all, Fred ?” 

Boodle was not such a bear as to say yes, so he 
kissed her, paid the bills like a stoic, and never men- 


though Phipps and he were always fast friends, the 


both came to regard the practical teaching of romances 
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are engaged for their ¢02d looks which supply their woeful lack! [7 is announced that Victor Hugo has sent to the 
E A L B J 0 N of brains and talent. printer the first and second parts of his new poem, which is 6 
‘ * The Mark-Lane Express, of January 12tb, in its review of the|seqnel to the ‘‘ Legende ds S.ecles.” It is entitled “ Les 


nse aes corn trade for the past week, says there has been an extraordi-| (Quartre Vents de |'Esprit,” and ia divided: into parts - the “Vent 

JOHN HILLYER, Publisher. vary thaw thronghout Enrope, which causes altered markets. \da Drame,” the «Vent de l'Ordre.” the “ Vent de la Satire, 

—— a ———— | The relaxation of prices is land les have b a the “* Vent de la Comedie.” The first part contains three 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1875. ; : : aetna inan sits 


mach deteriorated. Prussia officially reports a better crop than 
































ee ee = aaa for ten years past. a - - 

SUBSCRIPTION—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM,| ‘the steamer Cortes, belonging to North Shields, bas been lost |, GARtBALD''s letter replying to the cheap Some’ 
IN ADVANCE... (Postage Paid). tin the Gated Beat gain w in the report recently presen , 

eee Pel nd outa: it - $ allie ts { interest, is the difficulty sembly on the Franco-German war is addressed to Signor Bor- 

principal item of in . done. and dated Ca D ber 15th. Garibaldi says that 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. which Marshal MacMahon experiences in his formation of a reW ts 016 is no period ro pe tna ese - ake scien 

ag ar yay woe S— Ture Crate Pen Aosrs Tame of srsce, per go in G ‘incites tit Os Genin Gtk and imbecility as that which, beginning in 187, shows no sign 

Ge ANKtaL ‘ARDS will be iaserted by jpecial Agrecment. ry Z In Germany is quiet, du’ et of ending. TLe whole nation, corru ted b masked despot- 

EB Advertisements payabie on or before insertion. 3 relax in their efforts to strengthen the army and navy, to which we - a iying r uni. eames . poe net humiliating de- 

Bg fh Fay De Sen Meneg Cuter, os Begisteted Letter; als cartes ingly directed. So thoroughly determined | 11... such as history has never before witnessed. ‘Ihe true cause 

GG Address all remittances, advertisements, communications, books for | # Germany to rid herself of everything French, that she bas or- | of the batred shown to the erany of the Vosges is that it did uot 

review, &c., to dered that certain words derived from the French, such as postr | allowed itself to be beaten and surrounded like the great mar- 


‘twenty-six persons were drowned. 











JOHN HILLYER, Publisher, restante, shall no longer be officially used, and has defined what | *hals of the empire. Replying to the statement in the report 
14 and 16 South William Street, (Post Office Box 4607), | German words shall be the equivalents of these. naa a ae aan ten 
NEW YORK CITY. We also note that no French play will hereafter, dating from | January, when the force under him was scarcely sufficient to de- 














———— ==ee | January Ist, 1873, be allowed to be acted in Alsace or Lorraine. —_ his area =P b ang: ee ery avnt ann e® a 
OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1875.| The situation of affairs in Spain does nct appear to have im-| then too late, Had Gen. Bourbaki communi — 
: — proved by the arrival of King Altonso XII, who signalized his retreat cf the army of the Kast, would not bave proved so disas 


trous. When he heard of that retreat aad set out to assist it,the 


For Sevex Douzans Pen Annum, rx ADVANCE, we will furnish | ascension of the throne by tho suppression of the two Protestant | troops had then entered Switzerland. 


one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with 














Tae Atsion Weekly (postag s pa'd) : journals issued in M.drid, and by closing the Protestant chapel, ~~ . i 
BRITISH. at Cadiz, an act which Germany will no doubt resent. Itis} Ancustsnop Mannrnc has contributed to Macmilian’s 
Tae Eprysvron Review, ( Whig.) reported that the Republic bas been again proclaimed in some | Magazine a letter in which, answering the article that recently 
Tue Lonpon Quantenty Revrew, Conservative. ) parts of Spain, and as Don Carlos considers that his position periodical, he denies in the most emphatic manner that he and 
Fa cereeege hen | Gane) Sea! nd prospects are more favorable than ever before, it is prob ble| his fellow Roman Catholics renounced their civil allegiance 
Biackwoon's Eprxpunen Ma a (Tory.) cal.) that the triangular duel in Spain will long continue. The Span- either before or after the Vatican decrees. He oe & 
Hanntson’s Youna Lapres’ Journat,(Fasbions and Stories: .| 8h orders of Charles _ , Isabella the Catholic, and Marie Louise ee rad : posed oy bond oe pani 4 
: AMERICAN. have been re-established. +a le - aa endeavored to 
Peaeente Cerenen Maoazing, Mlustrated. Tho London Post's Berlin special despatch under date of Jan- fod =< _ Se ae a Se But Dr. 
Scrrpnen's “ e 7 uary 18th, states that a lively correspondence is in progress be-| Manning believes that they will not succeed, and that ** the mo- 
Tae Sr. Nicnoras, tween the German and Spanish Governments in regard to the| mentary stir and suspicion unbappily raised by a great name 
T ee and Boys. ” outrage by the Carlists on the German vessel Gustav. It is will in a little while pass away. 
He ATLANTIC “ i <= 
Tue Gataxr “ ? roragrne dh yeh haene oe or pte edie Tue children’s books that were printed two hundred 
= J tote 5 i haves been funny things, to judge by the follow- 
“a ————— | lists, if necessary. apna cone z 
i" A few complete sets of ‘Tue Aeron for the} From Rome we learn that at a Consistory,held at Rome on De- | ‘8 title-page of one of them: OR BABES 
year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s cember 20th, the Pope nominated several titulary bishops for SPIRITUAL MILK F * : 


istori ‘Wat ’ , he Breasts of both Testaments,und of Great Use for 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and “‘The|{talian, French and Spanish dioceses. Seventeen bishops é» Speen Sees a Children. 


Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a| partibys infile ium were also nominated. After the close of Con- 


° : : “ er By Junw Corroy, B. D., 
choice selection of interesting information), ean be had sistory the Pope received the songratulations of the College of AND TEACHER TO THE CHUKCH OF BOSTON, 
on application at the office. 











es O irdinals on the aivent of Christmas. Cardinal Patrizi gave ¢x- Printed Rw ae ie, Londen, 
pression to the sentiments of affection entertained by the Sacred 1672. 
The Most Wonderful and Exciting Story ever written | college towards his Hclinese, adding that at this unhappy period +o 
in the English Language! it was a great consolation to them to witness the Pope's admir-| Tire Otp Law or Fist.—The Pall Mall Gazette says: 





able patience, which they would endeavor to imitate. The Pope| ‘' Considerable uneasiness may arise in some quarters owing to 
replied in very serious and earnest language, giving appropriate | an incident attending the cession of the Fiji by King Cak oban to 
story ever written in either hemisphere, under the title of|advice to ‘be cardinals and new bishops. He also severely | Sir Hercules Robinson, as representative of the Queen, on the 
** Brack Bras ; 4 Tace 0° THE Goop Oty Tres.” blamed the ecclesiastics who took part In the last elections to|1%th of O.tober. Before the legal formalities were proceeded 

Tae popular author of this Historical Romance, Epwarp | the Italian Chamber of D pati with the King presented to Sie Hercules Robinson, asa gift to 
Vins, says in his introduction : The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says:| the Queen of England, » large club. This formidable weapon, 

“If those who might, unread, condemn the present work, will |‘ An elaborate project for compulsory primary education in Rus- | it is stated, has dealt the death blow to some bundreds of Fijians. 
take the trouble to peruse it, an entire change of opinion will be|sia is now before the Privy Council at St. Petersburg, based | {t bears some very handsome silver ornaments. At the top is 


, sine i " ined d with doves and 
the result ; because in no place will vice be found commended | On reports received from the provincial Governors in reply to a mesiee-eent, 908 Geet S patay ate to = 3 - a a 4 
ani virtue sneered at; nor will any pandering tc sensuality, | Ministerial circular. From these it appears that the number of | for the Fijian Parliament, but the King desired that it might be 


suggestions of impure thoughts, nor direct encouragement t>| common schools at present is far from increasing in proportion | conveyed to her Majesty with the statement that its rule was at 
crime be discovered; neither are there details of seduction, |to the popalation; indeed, in some districts, it is actually di- | one time the only known law in Fiji. Sir Hercules Robinson 


: : ‘ < ll i t pleasure in conveying the club to her 
bigamy, adultery and domestic poisonings, such as are indig-|miuishing. Part of this unfortunate state of things is traceable phages pee oy A may be cpaiel at any mo- 
pensable ingredients of the popular nevels of the day. On| to the poverty of the peasants, who prefer using their children’s) ment. That the club will canse a temporary pauic is only 


the eovtrary, the work will be found fall of exciting personal | bands to their heads from early years. But ancther great cause | nataral, but it must be remembered that, wielded by constitu- 
adventures, such a can never be re-enacted until railways are | of the ill success of the present village schools is the enormous | ‘ional bands, it may prove great Uisasing. "The Sant of came 


t authority and to promote order, 
Bwopt away, and stage-coaches replaced on our high-roads—| number of saints’ days and other holidays in the Greek calendar 3 that the etre ag | tes consed to be what it once was, 
Until, in fine, the present state of things is cLauged to what it| Which are observed, stated in one report to reach two hundred | is very generally felt.” 


was a century and a half ago. If anyone te weak-minded|in the year. The projected law will make attendance at school 
enough, to be curried away by the idea that a highwayman’s|Compulsory for all children from seven to eleven years old,| Deatu orf aN Eminent Frencn Banxer.—A cable 
career as depicted in these pages, can be played in reality at the| provided there be a common school within two miles of their| telegram from Paris, under date of January 7th, reports the 
preseut day, he must bs imbecile indeed. houses. But for the rural population the number of school | death of M. Emile Pereire, the well-known French banker. M. 
“Seriously, however, such a state of mind so produced, would | months kept in the year need not exceed seven, while in all town | Emile Pereire was seventy-four years of age. He was born on 
of course, work its cure in a little while, before much barm was/ districts it must number ten. Fines are to be inflicted on the| the 3rd of December, in the year 180), of a Jewish family of 
done ; and the victim, thorough'y cured, would laugh heartily | parents for absences, but not in apy case to exceed two days | Portuguese extraction, and was a grandson of the philologist, 
at his past folly.” in wages of a working man. Christmas day, Twelfth day, Lady | Jacob Rodriguez Pereire. He was 4 Saint Simonian from 1829 
The 8 » day, Guod Friday and the week following Easter are to be the | till 1834, and wrote for the Paris National and Globe in conjune- 

e Summary of the Week. only recognized holidays during the school months. But the|tion with M, Armand Cassel. He and bis brother Isaac, 

The London journals received this week are filled with details on een eee eee ene Se Se ee eet che an ete te eee 


(an abstract of which, by cables, we have already given) of the mem of the eanstenn, aed ce . me ow a aes ieee This omer Lapa he yf Apa “on a ong 
sickonning accidents which occurred throughout England in the Sens CHE Withews these B ets proposed reform | The same | women g undertook the construction of the Great 


P : : ill prove a dead letter.” Northern Railway of France. In the year 1852 they established 
Christmas week, making that time which, above all others, isa was the famous financial undertakin 
, ets ° g, the Societe General da Credit 
period of universal rejoicing,  ** Christmas of Disasters” sharply Sete Gam Gigs Suen, Gigs of Cont Bape Ge tee 


reminding the most thoughtless, that we ever stand face to fi of Dieraer gen © tiie cm. he wind tnd teen wtech bes pT, yt ay on oH ~ 
wiih Cin quien decteozes, “Death” 1 nee fo e/a hurricane, and unprecedentedly disastrous floods prevailed. | dustry. He was intimately connected with thea tistic and official 

‘ y ee, . — indeed, @ week of Mauy vessels were wrecked. Immense damage was done to| circles of French society. M. Pereire was decorated with the 
misfortunes long to be remembered—including terrible railway property on both land and water cross of the Legion of Honor in 1837, and was subsequently 
accidents, destructive colliery explosions and appalling ship- ~ . 


F ted an officer of that order. He was elected, as the govern- 

: oats In United States affairs, there is much excitement throughout | *TS* i i 
ks, which, a t candidate, to the Co: Legislatiff in the year 1863, but 
wrecks, which, all combined, created a gloom which it was im- the conntry on the conduct of General Sheridan, to which we declined. to rons his pon Ran a in 1869. Dodee the past 
possible to shake off. rendered 


iti i i ears he has enjoyed the ease which was 
Heavy falls of snow, have also taken place throughott the =~ > toa cay ye ieee A nerf eral a aeumew is declining pa 
country, but the storm raged with unusual severity in London the North West we wa the following degrees : the thermometer ? 
effectually putting a stop to local motion, several persons bave at Breckenridge, Minn., is 20 degrees below zero ; at Bismarck Tuomas Hottoways’ Cuaritres.—Various rumors 
beou frozen to death in Yorkshire and J ancashire such a pro- Dakota, 30 mr - Cheyenne Wyoming, 25 Ane sat rota have been set afloat respecting rr. Holloways'’ gifts to the public. 
fusion of snow has not fallen since the great storm of January, | ver Colorado, | 5. below : at Fort Garry, ‘Manitoba, 19 below ;| The facts are, however, as follows:—Mr. Holloway, who is in- 
1854. pene at Virgivi “4 City rele da 38 below. | ventor and manufacturer of ‘‘ Holloway’s Pills and Ointment,” 
The increasing demotalization of the London : tage has at ; . jis now building at St. Ann’s heath, near Virginia Water, an 
length caused the interference of Lord Harttord, the Lord| A MovEMBNT is actuall ing on in London for send. | institation to be called the “ The Holloways Sanatorium,” for 
Chamberlain, who bas issued a circular to the different mana- ' ; yo rahe, 


ing more missionaries; to the Ashantees. Ata large meeting coentel Sasedene, of Ro gehete cast of £308 008. This ineti- 
gers, directing their attention to the fact, that of late years the ee ee ES oe ee coe re ee 


B Rev. Mr. Shrenk, one of the missionaries, gave interesting and | self-supporting. Plans are also being prepared for a Ladiee’ 

ritish stage has been degraded by many most reprehensible | encouraging details of the work which had been accompanied, | University, to be erected on the Mount Lee estate, near Egham, 

exhibitions. The evil bas been getting graver and graver since and of the peaceful character of the late war, as it had effectually | wkich Mr. Holloway has recently purchased. It is expected that 

opera bouffe has been combined with grotesque and outra stopped a long conrse of chronic war and bloodshed which had | the cost will be upwards of £200,000, and it is intended that the 

dances, the trouble being that so ‘ 8008 | hindered the extesion of civilization and Christianity to the Afri-| education shall be of the highest class. ‘he University ia not to 
s many of the London actresses! can tribes in the vicinity of Ashantes, be endowed. 


We this day commence tbe publication of the most interesting 
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A Hmt to New Yorx.—In Paris there are con-' 
tractors who pay the city $120,000 per annum forthe privilege of 
sweeping the atreets perfectly clean. The work is well done by 
men under the orde 


tract are 
afactured 


sed by the sale of the mud and dust, w' ich 
into fertilizers, is said to be worth £600,000. 





when man 





Tue Sroven Patxtinc, sy Murrtto.—About two 
months ago we stated that the most important figure in Murillo’s 
famous picture, ‘‘ The Appearance of the Infant Christ to St. 
Aothory, of Padua,” in the Cathedral of Seville—‘* The Saint in 
Fcstasy "- was cut out from the canvas and carried off; and re- 
cently another painting by the great Spanish artist was cut out 
of a large picture in the Cathedral of Seville, known as ‘* The 
Apparition of.the Infant Christ to St. Asthony of Padua. On 
the 2nd inst. two Spaniards offered for sale in Schaus’s art gal- 
lery in this city a valuable oil printing, tacked at the edges on 
o plain straijer, and in it Mr. Schaus recognized Murillo’s 

“St, Anthony of Padua.” It bad evidently been rolled for 
some time, as much of the paint of t e headpiece and eyes had 
peeled off. Mr. Schaus persuaded the Spantards to leave “the 


1s of the municipal authorities, and the con- of te Briti 
of Snowdon, Wales. 
similar pattern to that which ascends the Rigi, and curiously en- 


European Miscellanies. 


A BILt is to be introduced at the next session of the 
sh Parliament for constructing a railroad to the top 
It is intended to make the line after a 


ongh, the gradients will be exactly the same. Some of the larger 
railway co »pavies which are moat interested iu this proposal in 
tend, if the bill be carried, to run excursion trains to North 
Wales, and include a journey up Snowdon 1n the day's enter- 
tainment. 





A Man Taree Times ComrensaTEo ror Raitway 
AccrpEsts.—In an action tried in the Court of the Exchequer on 
December 24th 


obtained £2,000 as compensation from the Great Northern Com - 
pany and on another occasion £300 from a different company, 
both for personal injuries. In this instance the jury gave bim 


Government for a loan of half a million to carry out main drain- 
age works. 


School Board, spea‘ing at a distribution of prizes a few days 


since, referred to the circumstance that, with one exception, 
the whole of the prizes were borne off by girls. 


5,000,000 of married couples, and in 1870 154 marriages were 
annulled, 166 in 1871, 1873 in 1872, and 215 in 1873. 


against the Great Western Railway Company, to | slaughter against a tug-boat capt:in, who, 1m: 1: violent gale, cast 
recover compensation for injuries sustained in a collision at | off b.s hawser, and allowed six vessels he was towing to shift for 


West Drayton, i). was stated that the plaintiff, Wr. Newman, a themselves. A collision resulted, which cansod the siuking of 
cigar merchant and commercial traveler, bad a few years ago | two vessels, and the death of a child from exposure, 


deep to be seen at the Brighton Aquarium, England, is a mos¢ 















Tue Dustin Corporation has resolved to ask the 


Sir Anprew Farresatry, Chairman of the Leeds 


Divorces are not very numerous in England, all 
ings considered. Roughly estimated, there are upward of 


Aw English jury lately returned a verdict of* man- 


‘A Cortous Fisu.—Among the many wonders of the 





= io bis art galtery for a few days, and after they had gone & 


e made the facts known to the Spanish Consul.General in this 
city. ‘That official also recognized it as the | st ‘‘ St. Anthony 
of Padua, ard on bis consenting to take charge of its delivery to 
the Spanish Government, Mr. S haus bought it, paying $250. 
It is soon to be sent back to “pain. 





Frexcn Turirt.—The Pictorial World bas the fol- 
lowing: ‘* It has been said that nothing is ever lost or thrown 
away in Paris, and this saying bas received a curious exewpli- 
fic tion in the published statement of what becomes of the fallen 
leaves raked up in the public grounds of this great city. All 
dead leaves, broken branches, &c., are always carefully removed 
and are never allowed to accumulate on the ground, and reoently 
we have been told of what becomes of them. The dead leaves of 
tbe Palais Royal Garden belong by right to the person who has 
leased the Cafe de la Kotunde and the four pavilions, and who 
has a!so purchased the right to let out the chairs, to collect the 
ice frem the fountain, &c., for all of which privileges he pays 
about 17,0 0 francs per annum; he sells the leaves to one M. 
Sacristian, who makes manure of them. The leaves of the 


Venice is rejoicing. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company, the owners of the largest commercial 
steam fleet afloat have made the Queen of the Adriatic, tker 
point of departure for the East. Accordingly the Venetians have 
presented a flag of honor to the company, and are looking for 


ward to a new life if not to a return to that maratime importance 
which they onceheld. 


GaRMENTS may be rendered waterproof, says the 
English Mechanic, by immersing them for twenty-tour hours in 
« solution made by dissolving one ounce of alum and two ounces 
of sugar of lead in a gallon of pure rain wat r. 


Tue fisheries on the coast of Scotland during the past 
season have yielded more than 8(0,0.0,. 00 of herrings, affording 
an unusually good harvest to the geople. 


MistakEN IpENtTi:ry-—An extraordinary case of mis- 
taken identity, says the North British Mail, occurred at the St. 
Rolloy police station. A man carried home a drunken woman, 
who™ he supposed was his wife. Inside the house the woman 








Taileries Garden are much prized by horticulturists because 
they contain a great many leaves from the plane tree, which are 
valuable covering for reed plots. This one gardsn produces 
from eighty to 100 cart-loads of dead leaves annually. Those 
from the Luxemburg Garden are preserved by the Administra- 
tion, and ere’:packed away to be used in wint r for covering 
tropical plants. The leaves of the Champs Elysees and from the 
other promenades are sent out to Passy to be used in the Gov- 
ernment hot-houses there. 











Aw Ovp Enetrsae Custom—Daineinc to Deatn.—A 
sale of property took place recently at the Saddle inn, Great 
Marton. Lancashire, which (says the Pall Mall Gazette) seems to 
have given rise to some rather painful incidents. Before the 
sale commenced, bottles of gin, rum, whisky, port aud sherry 
were placed op the table in the kitchen, from which anyone who 
pleased helped himseif as much and as often as he liked. When 
the sale cou menved the same liberality was displayed in another 
room, and was freely taken advantage of by all present, especi- 
ally by two meti—a farmer named Sanderson, and a laborer 
named Cartmell. During the sale Cartmell fell forward from 
bis chair, striking his head on the floor, and was taken into the 
kitchen and placed on a sota. Abovt 10 minutes later Sanderson 
suddenly fell from his chair, also striking his forehead on the 
floor, and wasalso deposited on the sofa. A cart was then sent 


for, in which the two men were ceposited. Cuartmell groaned as 


he was brought out of the house Sanderson was then placed 
beside him, but except Cartmell’s groan neither of the men 
showed any signs of life. They were, in fact, both dead, and ap 
inquest was held on their bodies at Blackpoul police station. 
The jury returned a verdict that the deceased bad died 


trom congestion of the brain, produced by an excessive use of 


died» nd it was then discovered that she was a total stranger. 
The ™\ising wife afterwards turned up at the Central police 
station, Where she had been locked up on a charge of drunken- 
ness, 


TuereE are forty-two theatres in Paris, containin 
altogether accommodations for 57,080 persons. The Cirque 
d’Hiver will seat the iargest audience (4,000); next in importance 
comes the Chatelot Theatre, with 3,600 seats; then follows the 
Theatre Chateau @’Eau, with 2,000; the Gaite and Ambigu, each 
with 1,900; the Porte St. Martin, the Grand Theatre Parisiad, 
the Theatre Lyrique and the Opera Comique each with 1,800; 
the Italian Opera and the Odeon, each with 1,700; the Theatre 
Frangiis aod the Varietes, each with 1,400 places, ko, &co. ‘The 
buildings Lolding the smaliest audiences are the Salle St. Lan- 
rent and the Salle des Familles, each with 45) seats, Toe new 
Opera Houses has space for 2,409 persons. 


Tue people of Leith, Scotland, had become very pro- 
fane in their lavguage, and the aid of the polive was invoked to 
abate the evil. The result was that during one week recently 
eighteen perscne were arrested for profanity. 


A REMARKABLE scene occurred in the Chester Assize 
Court.a few days since. A woman having been found guilty of 
the manslaughter of her husband, Mr. Justice Brett, in an ad- 
dress to the prisoner, dwelt upon the evidence of her bnsband's 
long-continued beutality received with exemplary forbearance, of 
the special provocation she had received on the day of his death, 
of the momentary ion which bad moved her to throwa 
sharpening steel at him, without (the Judge believed) any inten- 
tion of striking him. It did strike the man, and the wife im- 





ardent spirits, aggravated by exposure to cold, and also 


the practice of supplying an unlimited quantity of intoxicaticg 
It is to be hoped that the hint will 
be attended to, for this Christmas story of an auction and its re- 
sults is not avery pleasing one, and may give posterity an un- 
favorable idea of the customs of ‘‘merrie old England,” in the 


liquors at sates of property. 


year of grace now drawing to a close. 





Tue AtLtecep Nana 


17th of November as follows : 
** Notbing of muc) im 

has transpired since the 

of this week it was currently re 


tumor is wholly grouudless. The private inquiry is still pro- 
ceeding at Cawnpore, under the direction of Mr. Fi 
Assistant to Government in the legislative department, 
and the detuils of this inquiry are kept strictly concealed. Whe- 
* ther the prisoner will ever te brought before a magistrate will 
depend upon the result of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s investigations. 
Meanwhile the question whether he is or is not the real Nana 
—- a w enh Sonenes oe all sides, and fe balance 
of opinion is; I think, against his identity. Strange tales appear 
almost daily in the newspar One of the most ex- 
traordinary of these was published a few days since—though, as 
ou are aware, not for the first time—in the Englishman, ins 
etter said to come from a well-known Zemindar, whose name, 
however, was not{mentioned. The griter states that shortly 
after the matiny one of his servants suddenly disappeared. 
an of several months he returned and informed his 
master that-he had been kidnapped by some followers of the 
Nana. For a considerable time be formed one of a wandering 
band of fugitives, who, under the command of the Nana Sabib, 
his brotber Bala Rao and the ex-Rajah of Goudah, were endea- 
voring to elude the British forces. At last they were able to 
cross the Nepaulese frontier, but before they did so a strange 
ceremony was performed. Partly with a view ot misleading 
their pursuers, and partly because thoy might never be able to 
return to the holy ground of Hindostan, the threw chiefs deter 
mined to have their funeral obsequies performed. Each of them 
accordingly cut off a finger, and over the three fingers the last 
rites were solemnly celebrated with all the forms which the 
Hindoo religion requires. ‘hey then entered Nepanl, and soon 
after they had done so the prisoner escaped and returned to his 
home, where he told hie master what he had seen. If the tale 
be true, of course the Nana must havea finger missing. I have 
not heard whether the prisoner at Cawnpore is thus mutilated, 
and the story is probably pure fiction from beginning to end.” 








Sanrs—A Cvurtovs Srory.— 
The Calcutta correspondent of the London Times wrote on the 


rtrnce relative to the supposed Nana 
te of un y last letter. At the beginning 
ited in Calcutta that the public 
trial was to commenco to-day, but I have ascertained that this 


ick, the 


diately ran for assistance, and did all she conld to save him. 
‘* All the real right in this case,’ continued the Jude, ‘‘ was on 
your side, all the real wrong on your husband's, and God forbi 
that I should pbnish you. I wish to be no party toit. I wil 
not even wake this judgment complete. | will not allow it to 
be said by anybody that you are a convicted felon, for « convic- 
tion is not complete, unt] a sentence is passed, and | mean to 
pass no sentence at all I shall merely ask you to enter into your 
own recognizances tocome up for judment if called upon; and 
nobody in the world will ever call upon you—God forbid they 
ever should.” The address was interrapted by loud cheering in 
the court, which was renewed when the prisoner left the dock. 


Tue Mustum oF THE COLLEGE oF SuRGEONs.— 
Among the objects of curiosity preserved here are the skeletoos 
of several human beings and animals, which during the time of 
their existence had ebtained some celebrity. Among them may 
be mentioned Jonathan Wild, the notorious tbief-catcher; Mdlle. 
Crachani, a Sicilian dwarf, who at the age of ten years was just 
twenty inches high ; Charles Byrne, or O’Brien, the Irish giant, 
who at his death measured eight feet four inches ; and also the 
gigantic elephant “‘Chunee,”’which was formerly exhibited on the 
stage of Covent Garde n theatre, and afierwards at the menagerie 
at Exeter Change, where in 1824, ‘in consequence of an annual 
paroxysm prcducing such ungovernable violence as to endanger 
the breaking down of the den,’’ its destruction caused so much 
sympathy at the time. Its death was affected by shooting, but 
not until the animal had received upwards of 100 musket and 
rifleshots. The skeleton of this animal is }2 feet four inches 
high. In the first room of the museum is a very life-like mar- 
ble statue of John Hunter, the founder of the collection, by H. 
Weekes, Esj., R. A., erected by public subscription in 1864. 
The library of the insticution is a noble room extending over the 
entrance hall and adjoining offices, and contains a tew portraits 
of emiaent surgeons. The council room also has a few portraits 
hanging upon its wail, and also a car oon of Holbein’s great pic- 
ture of the ‘‘Grant of the Charter to the Barber-Surgeons,” of 
which the original is in the Council room of the Barber's com- 
pany in Monkwell street. The lectures to students, of which 
there are three courses during the year, take place in the theatre, 
a lofty but somewhat contracted-looking place, with wainscoted 
walls, crimson seats, and square panelled ceiling, in the centre 
of which isa lantern or skylight. The museum, it should be 
added, is nut intended asa place of exhibition, bat a place of 
stady. Members of both Houses of Parliament, the dignitaries 
of the church aud law, members of learned and scientific bodies, 
physicians, surgeons, Sc., have not only the privilege of visit- 
ing it personally, but of introducing visitors. 














as having only been fonnd in the Mediterranean. 
tains its name ‘rem the shape of ita snout, whieh is turned no: 
and capable of being greatly protruded. The spines of its firat 
dorsal fin are stiff and long, like bristles, added to which it 
exudes a stroug and unpleasant smell. “If the boar-fish men. 











































































































exquisite and rare British fish (Capros aper), originally classed 
This fish ob- 


tione! by tliny as being found in the River Achelous be the 
same, it will probably be fonnd to utter a grunting sound, all of 
which were supposed to point out a sufficient mblance to a 
boar to warrant the appellation. Tbe length of the fish 1s about 
four inches. ‘The color of the eye is bright ellow and eilvery 
white ; the body is a fine crimson, delivately bright, fading into 
yellow, and thence to a silvery white as it approaches the belly, 


Eregut THovsanp Pounps Damaces ror a Ratnway 
AccrDENT.—An action was brought by Mr. Malden, a farmer at 
Biggleawade, against the Great Northern Railway Company, ior 
compensation for injuries sustained in a collision, was brought 
to a close in the Court of Queen’s Bench on December 224, after 
ocoupying the court two days. The liability of the company was 
admitted, and the sole question to be determined was the 

to Pp tion to be awarded to the plaintiff. The 
defendants lodged 40s. injoourt. The accident arose from a col- 
lision which took place at the King's-cro:s terminus, owing to 
the train iu which the plaintiff traveled leaving the up-line and 
running 6n to the down line. The plaintiff re:eived a shock, 
though: without any external injury beyond a bruise, It was 
stated that he had been wholly unable to attend to business since 
the accident. after being sworn he became byéterical, and was 
unable to give evidence. Sir W. Ferguson and ‘other medical 
witnesses said he could not be expected to recover wishin two or 
three years. The jury, after deliberating for somé time, awarded 
him £8,000 damages. 


A Dancerovs Rive.—J. Smith, a sea-faring man, 
was brought up before the magistraces at’ Rugby, England, on 
December 20th, charged with an attempt to defraud, under the 
following extraordinary circumstances : It appeared from the 
evidence and prisoner's own admission that on the night pre- 
vious, he got underneath the carriage of an express train that 
leaves Eu ton station, London, at nine p. m. for Liverpool, and 
travels at-ahigh rate of speed, not stopping until it reaches 
Rugby, at 11 p. m., a distance of 824 miles. When the train 
reached Rugby the wheel exeminer saw a msn's leg protrading 
from under one of the railway — and looking farther : n- 
der he saw the ;risoner coiled round a piece of iron—the break- 
10d—not above three inches broad, in a most curious po ition, 
on which he had travelled all the way from London, intending 98 
he raid, to make his way to Liverpool. The bottoms of the car- 
riages are only 18 inches from the ground, and where the engine 
takes water as it travels, he would not be more than siz inches 
from the trough. The Bench said it was a miracle the prisoner 
was pot kille!; and, on account of it being sach a dangerous 
ride, they ouly inflicted a fine of 24. 61 and costs, or 14 days. 








Sxausxixs.—The London Telegraph says: “ For- 
tunately or unfortunately, it seems not at all improbable that a 
genuine sealskin jacket wil before long be almost as impossible 
an article of the ordinary feminine toilette as a string of bril- 
liants itself. Some thirty years ago sealskin. was common 
enough. Boxes weve covered with it—gloves and driving rngs 
were made of it—costermongers and cabmen cut their caps froa 
it. Then came a time when some cunning furrier discovered 
how to dye it a rich dark brown, and to give it, that exquisitely 
soft and downy teztore which is its chief charm. At once ladies 
adopted the luxury. It was soon found that for Cloaks, jackets, 
muffs, dainty little hats, collars, cuffs, bags, portémonnaies, for 
a thousand other articles of feminine use, it was the most de- 
lighiful, the most beautifal, the most indispensable of all possi- 
ble materials. The demand for it increased with a rapidity 
almost irarvelous, and the fashion, instead of wearing itself out, 
bas, if anything, steadily increased. Iadeed, the best Alaska 
sealskins, like t e furs of the sable, the silver fox and the Kus- 
sian sea otter, command an altogether fanoy price, and a hand- 
some jacket of close texture and uniform color with no white 
bairs to break the continuity of its tint, will fetch as many 
guineas a8 five-and-twenty years ago it would have fetched half- 
crowns. The result is that the luckless seals have had waged 
against them now for several years what practically amounts to 
a war of extermination. 





A Bietupay kerr in 4 Workuouse.—Edward Henry 
Chandler, Esq., of Albany Street, London, who has for many 
yeare been chcsen to fill the office of guardian of the poor, bas 
for the last ten years, adopted the novel metkod of enjoying him- 
self in pany witha ber of aged i of St. Panoras 
Workhouse on the evening of the 4th of December, which is the 
anniversary of his birthdwy At an early hour of the evening in 
question ** Squire Chandler,’’ as he is familiarly termed, made 
bis 2 pemerwne among the inmates, ané having paid them his 
usual compliments, the entertainment commenced. A bountifu 
supply of tea which was regarded by the old dames as being 
‘ unusually strong,” with ham sandwiches, fried pork sausages, 
‘akes, Liscuits, muffins and crumpets, bread and butter, &c.,was 
unsparingly distributed among them. Asmall band was engage J, 
and during the evening an opportunity was afforded to al who 
felt eqnal to the task ot tripping on the light, fantastic toe and 
the enlivening strains of the music had the effect of bringing 
many an old lady and gentleman to their feet. Singing also bad 
its place in the evening's entertainment, and the toasts cf the 
evening, which were neither few nor far between, wero ’ran 
with enthusiasm. It need scarcely be added that the ola folks, 
one and all, expressed their gratefulness to this worthy guardian 
of the poor, and wished him many happy returns of the day. 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE 


AN HISTORICAL TALE. 





By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
BOOK I.—ALBAN SHORE. 


“IIe wislies to show his gratitude for tho substantial 
aid they have given him, towards the projected invasion 
of France,” replied Shore. ‘* But I must now leave you, 
sweetheart. I have some matters of business to attend 

mM « 
Well please] at having brought back the smiles to his 

wife’s fair cheek, he then quittea the room. 

“Was there ever such an obliging husband!” ex- 
claimed Alice. 

_ “ Never, Lam certain,” replied Jane. ‘I should be 

culpable, in leed, were I to betray his trust in me!” 
CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE (OODLY COMPANY ASSEMBLED IN THE LORD 

j MAYOR’S BARGE. 

Very lovely was the morn on which Jane and 
her husband, with Mistress Fordham, stepped on board 
the Lord Mayor's barge. 

At the prow of the burnished vessel floated a large 
silken banner, emblazoned with the City arms. The 
earsmen were clad in rich liveries; several pages were 
in attendance; and trumpeters in embroide ed tunics 
and velvet caps made the towers on the bridge ring 
with the bruit of their silver clarions. 

Already the principal part of the company was as- 
sembled, aud tle grand saloon of the barge, hung 
with silken curtains, and provided with velvet-cush- 
ioned seats, presented a splendid sight, being filled 
with the wives of the sheriffs and aldermen, and some 
other City dames, all of whom wore rich attire and 
costly ornaments; collars of gold round the neck, and 
girdles set-with precious stones. 

Tall steeple caps, with large butterfly wings at- 
tached to them, predominated among the fair assemb 
age; but a few crescent head-dresses could be seen. 

At the upper end of the saloon, and conspicious by 
the amplitude of her person, as well as by the splen- 
dour of of her apparel and ornaments, sat the Lady 
May oress. 

A prodigiously fine woman. No wonder her full- 
blown charms had attracted the King’s admiration. 
Her dress consisted of a crimson velvet gown, richly 
embroidered, and a large turban shaped head-dress, 
adorned with pearls. 

The other ladies were, likewise, splendidly dressed, 
and several of them possessed considerable personal 
attractions; but there was not one who did not flatter 
herself that she had been the special object of the 
gallant King’s regards. To gain the goodwill of the 
citizens, Edward made love to their wives, and judg 
ing hy the results, the plan succeeded. 

he Lord Mayor was arrayed in crimson velvet, and 
had a furred velvet cap on his head, and a gold bald- 
rick round his neck, The sheriffs and aldermen wore 
scarlet gowns, with purple hoods, ard the splendor of 
their habiliaments added to the brilliant appearance of 
the assemblage. Moreover, as we have intimated, 
there were several wealthy citizens among the com- 
pany, and they were all richly attired. 

Jane drew all eyes upon her as she entered, and was 
conducted to the upper end of the ssloon by the Lord 
‘Mayor. She was very charmingly dressed in a gown 
of blue velvet, trimmed with fur; and in lieu of a 
steeple cap, she wore a roll of white silk, through the 
centre of which her fair tresses were allowed.to pass, 
and flow down her back. A murmur of admiration 
arose as she passed on, for there was a witchery about 
her that was quite irresistible, and the ladies were 
forced to admit the supremacy of her beauty. 

She was very graciously received by the Lady 

- Mayoress, who assigned her a place near her own seat. 


This attention was tte more marked, as the stately | ’ 


dame’s manner towards Mistress Fordham, was ex- 
cecedingly stiff and distant. 

- «A few more arrivals took place, and then, the whole 
party being assembled, the.gorgeous vessel commenced 
the agcent af the river, amid the clangor of trumpets, 
and the shouts of the throng congregated on the 
wharf. 

At first, the progress of. the barge was slow-—inten- 
tonally so, perhaps—and it wasa very pretty sight to 
watch it as it moved on, accompanied by a crowd of 
smailer barques, nearly all of which were occupied by 
persons in holiday apparel. 


It being understood by the oceupants of the barques 


that the fair Mistress Shore was on byard the barge, 


Fer. 


loud shout. 


As the day was remarkably fine, a delightful excur- 
sion could be calculated upon; and having this pleas- 
ant prospect before them, the company were all in 


curiosity was manifested to obtain a glimpse of 
Bat this was not so easily accomplished, since 
Jane was hidden by those around her; and it was not 
till she was subsequently brought on deck by the Lord| 
Mayor, that she was recognized, and welcomed by a 


high spirits, and nothing was heard in the saloon, or 
on deck, bnt lively sallies and laughter. 

A water party, at the time of which we treat, must 
have been remarkably agreeable; the river being then 
perfectly clear, and its banks free from all nnsightly 
structnres. Indeed, from London Bridge to the old 
Palace of Westminster, built by Edward the Con- 
fessor, and greatly enlaged by the then reigning 
monarch, a constant succession of picturesque build 
~~ delighted the eye. 

ligher up, charming prospects opened cn the view; 
quaint habitations, constituting a small village, and 
each village boasting a church; ancient mansions, half- 
hidden by trees; gardens with terraces; and smooth 
lawns, sleping down to the water’s edge; gray con- 
vents, and other monastic-looking houses, parks with 
long, sweeping glades, amidst which herds of deer 
could be descried; such were the principal features of 
the seenery, through which ran the bright pellucid 
river. 

Jane was enchanted. Often had she made a little 
voyage on the Thames, but never under circumstances 
more agreeable—never on a finer day. 

Morever, the greatest court was paid her—the Lord 
Mayor and all the principal personages vieing with 
each other in attention. 

Having breasted the silver current for several 
miles, the barge had now brought its company to a 
most lovely region, that still retains its pristine beauty, 
though lacking, of course, the quaint and secluded 
character which then distirguished it. 

* The river was now flowing past a lovely hill, par- 
tially clothed with wood. From the summit of the 
eminence an unequalled prospect could be obtained 
over a vast plain, then so thickly covered with timber 
that it resembled a forest. At interyals the river 
could be traced as it wended its way through the 
plain, and the distant view was bounded by the 
towers of Windsor Castle. 

Nearer could be seen the antique village of Kings- 
ton, with its reverend church. 

The exceeding beauty of the river banks at this 
point—the verdant slopes and noble trees on the left, 
the lovely meads on the right—all combined to form 
a most exquisite picture. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


HOW THEY WERE ENTERTAINED AT SHENE PALACE, AND 
HOW MALBOUCHE, THE KING’S JESTER, CAME ON 
BOARD THE BARGE, AND WHAT PASSED BETWEEN 
HIM AND JANE. 

Shortly afterwards, the royal mansion of Shene, 

hitherto screened from observation by the intervening 

woods, came into view, and formed a most striking 
object with its grand facade, its immense bay win- 
dows, battlements and turrets. 

Nothing could be finer than the situation of Shene 

Palace, the windows of which commanded the mag- 
nificent prospect just described, while its garden and 
terrace extended along the margin of the river. 
As the barge approached the stately pile, a boat put 
off from the landing-place, having on board a cham- 
berlain, and three or four serving-men in the royal 
livery. 
At a sign from the chamberlain, the barge was 
stopped, and the official, respectfully saluting the 
Lord Mayor, invited him and the rest of the party, in 
the king’s name, to enter the palace, and partake of 
some refreshment. 
The invitation was readily accepted, and the com- 
pany, having landed, were conducted by the chamber- 
lain to the greet banqueting hall, where a splendid 
collation was laid out forthem. At the same time he 
explained that these preparations had been made by 
his Majesty’s commands. Half an hour being spent 
over the repast, the Lord Mayor and those with 
him abated to the barge, very well satisfied with 
their entertainment. 

An addition was here made to the party in the per- 

son of Malbouche, the King’s favorite jester. As Mal- 

bouche was proceeding to Windror Castle to join bis 
royal master, he begged to be taken on board the 
barge, and of course his request was readily granted. 

Moreover, he was not placed with the other servants, 

but was allowed to remain on deck with the company, 

and he amused them very much by his caustic re- 
marks, 

Malbouche’s grotesque attire proclaimed his office. 
On his head he wore a cockscomb, and carrried a bau- 
ble inhis hand. Over bis shoulder was suspended a 
broad baldrick hung with silver bells. The royal 
badge was embroidered in front, and at the back of 
his scarlet cloth tunic, which had loose hanging sleeves 
lined with white. His hose were parti-colored, red 
and white. 

Short and round-sholdered, Malboucha had an ill- 
favored countenance, marked by a decidedly malicious 
expression, and lighted up by a pair of piercing black 
eyes. 

"Tike all jesters, Malbouche was privileged to sa 
what he pleased, even to hisroyal master, and he too 
fall advantage of the license. 











? 


“What hast thou been doing at Shene, my.merry 
knave ?” said the Lord Mayor to him. , 

“T came here on important bu:iness, my lord,” re- 
plied Malbouche. “I was sent by my royal master 
to see that your lordsbip and those with you fittingly 
entertained.” 

“ Why did his Majesty select thee for the office? 
Thou art scarce suited to it,” observed the Lord Mayor. 

“The King is better judge than your lordship,” re 
joined Malbovche. “ Besides, I knew that fair Mis’ 
tress Shore was to be of the party, and I wished to be, 
hold her.” 

“Were that really thine object, thou hast come on 
a very foolish errand,” observed Jane. 

“Not so,” replied Malbouche. “I rarely pay com- 
pliments. But Ihaveseena marvel. The King had 
said much of you, but all he said fell short of the 
truth.” 

‘¢Pooh! thou art turned flatterer,” remarked Janc. 
“You will not think so, fair mistress, when, you 
know me better,” rejoined the jester. “The Court 
dames and damsels give me a very different character. 
Take advice, fair mistress, and stay not long at 
Windsor, or you are never like to return. Were I 
Master Shore, I would not have brought you at all.” 

“Thou art a disloyal knave to say so,” observed the 
goldsmith. 

“And you are over confident,” replied Malbouche. 
“I warrant me you would not expose your brightest 
jewel to a band of robbers.” 

“ Dost compare thy royal master and his nobles to 
a band of robbers ?” observed Shore. 

“ An’ your jewel be lost, you will cry out that it 
is stolen,” remarked the jester. 

“Why dost thou not give caution to others besides 
me ?” observed Shore. 

“ Because none of them have such a precious gem,” 
was the rejoinder. " 
The goldsmith said no more, fearing the jester 
might make some farther sarcastic remark calculated 
to give offence to the City dignitaries. 

resently, Malbouche observed to the Lord Mayor— 
“Shall I tell your lordship why you are all bidden 
to Windsor? ‘Tis that the King expects an answer 
irom his reyal cousin, Louis of France, to whom he 
has sent a detiance by Garter, King-at-Arms.” 

“That is no secret,” replied the Lord Mayor. “The 
citizens of London are ready and willing to aid his 
Majesty in a war wi h France. Norinandy and Guienne 
belong to us of right, and we would gladly recover 
them.” 

“Then the King is wiser than I deemed in embark- 
ing in the war,” observed the jester. “But what of 
James of Scotland? Will he not take advantage of 
oe apr thus afforded him to invade Eng- 
and ?” 

“We have a truce with the King of Scotland,” re- 
joined the Lord Mayor. “There is nothing to. fear 
from him.” 

“Tf he break not the truce, I will send him my 
fool’s cap.” said Malbouche. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH THE LORDS AND 
LADIES OF THE COURT, RETURNED FROM HAWKING 
IN THE FOREST. ; 

Meanwhile, they had gradually neared Windsor 

Castle, and were now passing by the Home Park, the 

beautiful woods of which grew down to the margin of 

~ river. P 

ane had long been gazing at the proud regal struc- 
ture, which iouwe bsheld for the Tire ~~g Much 
as she had heard of it, its grandeur far surpassed all 
her preconceived notions. ; 

From the eminence on whicb the lordly pile was 
reared, it seemed to look down majestically on the 
surrounding plain. The royal standard floated from 
the keep, and a party of armed men could be seen on 
the northern terrace. 1 . 

On the right of the river, surrounded by tiees, was 
the College of Eton, founded some five and thirty 
Ser previously by the unfortunate Henry VI. - But 

ane’s gaze remained fixed upon the Castle, and she 
could look at nothing else till they reached the wharf 
near the bridge. 

Here half a dozen magnificent chariots, with riehly 
comparisoned horses attached to them, were waiting 
to convey the Lord @layor and the rest of the party 
to the Castle. Mounted grooms and henchmen, ap- 
peared in the royal liveries, were likewise in attend- 
ance. The foremost chariot was assigned to the Lord 
Mayor, but at the special request of the Lady Mayore: s 
Jane and her husband, with Mrs. Fordham, rode with 
them. 

As soon as the equipages were filled, the cavalcade 
made its way through the old town, and mounting the 
steep street that led past the walls of the Castle, came 
to a gateway, flanked by strong towers, leading to the 
basement court, but by the direction of the officer in 
attendance, proceeded to the great park, where the 
King had pitched his pavilion. 

Driving past the south terrace of the Castle, they 








presently turned off into a long avenue bordered by 
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magnificent trees, and having tracked it for about a! when she knew that the Duke, her husband, had be-!the Lord Chamberlain, who took care to Pp 


midst of which was the royal pavilion. ; Fashioned of | dangerous as his brother, the dark, deceitful Gloucester. | ward would sometimes dispense with it altogether, 
red velvet, lined with silk, and embroidered all over| Clarence had not the talent to conceal his designs, but} as on this occasion, when, his great object being to 
in gold, with the King’s cognizance—the “rose en| Gloucester, who was equally treacherous, was a deep conciliate the citizens, he treated them with unwonted 


Accustomed to camp life, Edward liked it during fine seemed completely shut out from him, he determined | affable, he was dignified in deportment as usual. 


But the place was deserted at th> time of the arrival | searching eye, caused those who came near him to com-|tiest fare and the most exquisite wines were set before 


— ae —_—— 
THE ALBION. 
quarter of a mile, came toan opening on the right,|trayed her father, and caused his death! 
that admitted them toa large clear space, in the| 
soleil”—it presented a superb appearance. | 
weather; and hence, though he had the noblest castle in | 
the realm close at hand, he chose to pitch his tent in the | 
forest. 
of the Lord Mayor and his party, for his Majesty and|prehend that they were in the presence of a mister; the guests. 
‘he Queen were hawking in the forest with the lords and | 
ladies of the court. However, the new comers had only | 
just alighted, and were still collected in front of the| cause they feared him. 
royal pavilion, when word was given that the King was | force of his determined will. 
returning, and immediately afterwards a numerous and 
splendid party could be scen approaching through the 
trees. inches. 
At the head of the cavalcade, which comprised, as just| aud strongly built. 
intimated, all the principal lords and ladies of the court,|some, though the expression was sinister. 
as well as the two royal dukes, rode the King and 
Queen. fine, and their glances full of fire. 
Edward was magnificently dressed, as usual. His 
tunic was of green velvet, embroidered with gold, and 
trimmed with sable. His cap was likewise of green vel-| tack a superior force. 
vet, adorned with a keron’s plume, and a silver bugle 
hung {rom his shoulder. Attached to his girdle was a 
wood knife. His courser was splendidly equipped, but) with Anne, the younge 
not so much so as to impede the action of the high-|and widow of Prince KE 
mettled animal. and the unfortunate Henry VI. 
The Queen, who rode a snow-white palfrey, trapped in 
cloth of gold, embroidered with white roses, was ex- 
ecedingly handsome; but her features had a very haughty 
expression. and her fine eyes had sometimes a sinister 
look. Her tresses were still light and luxuriant, and | vent him. 
her figure faultless. Personally, she was quite as a 
tractive as when the King first beheld her, and became 
so passionately cnamored of her. that he married her de-|ther’s displeasure. A long 
spite all opposition. which at length was settled 
To Edward's credit, it must be stated that although 


he had long ceased to love his consort, he paid her the 
utmost deference. On her part, the Queen manifested 
no jealousy, though quite aware of his numerous infideli- 
ties, being perfectly content with th2 homage he paid 
her in public. Owing to this judicious course, they had 
no quarrels, and Elizabeth never lost her influence over 
her royal husband. Her great desire was to aggrandize 
her own family; and she succeeded so well in the aim, 
enriching her father, ennobling her brother, and oxalting 
her sisters by marrying them into the proude-t families, 
that she incurred the animosity of all tho old nobility. 
Confident, however, of Edward’s support, she set them 
completely at defiance. 

The Queen was arrayed in a tight-fitting long-waisted 
cote-hardie of baudekyn Over the gown, which was so 
long that it quite concealed her pointed shoes, she wore 
afurred mantle, which displayed her charming figure to 
perfection. It is needless to describe the costly orna- 
ments with which she was bedecked, the jewels running 
down the centre of her gown, or the splendor of her 
girdle and collar; but we must mention that ber hair was 
confined by a golden comb, with large and preposterous 
side ornaments, like wings, attached to it. 

The Queen was attended by a score of ladies, almost 
all of whom were young and beautiful, and made asplen- 
did show on their mettlesome palfreys. 

The costume of these fair dames and damsels was 
somewhat varied, but they had one feature in common 
peculiar to the period—namely, the tall steeple 4 

With the Queen were the two young princesses, Eliza- 
beth and Cicely, both very pretty girls. They rode what 
were then called hobby-horses, aud managed them ex- 
tremely well. 

Mingled with the ladies of the Court were an equal 
number of nobles and distinguished personages, chief 
amongst whom wore the King’s two brothers, George, 
Duke of Clarence, and Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 
Neither of them possessed Edward's lofty stature, hand- 
some physiognomy, or majestic deportment. Indeed, 
the Duke of Gloucester was deformed and crook-backed, 
by which epithet he was constantly distinguished. 

The Duke of Clarence, who was not yet thirty, was 
slight, but well-formed, and had a noble countenance; 
the expression, however, of his eyes was shifting, and 
betrayed his treacherous character. His habiliments 
were splendid, and he was mounted on a fiery steed. 

Some seven er eight years previously, the Duke of 
Clarence had espoused Isabella, eldest daughter of the 
great Earl of Warwick, surnamed the “ King Maker,” 
and who, in fact, had enabled Edward to obtain the 
crown. Soon after his alliance, the ambitious young 


But if Clarence was perfidious, he was not half 50 


dissembler, and worked in secret. ‘ihough the throne’ 


to mount it, and nothing turned him from his purpose. | 
To look at that bold, crafty visage, in every line of 


| which cunning was written; to feel the effect of that dark, | 


spirit. Gloucester could not inspire regard; but he in- 
spired dread. Men hated him, but served him well, be- 
Even Edward experienced the 


Gloucester would have been of the average height had 
not his crooked back diminished his stature by several 
In other respects, he was well-proportioned, 
Ilis features were decidedly hand- 
His com- 
plexion and hair were dark, and his eyes exceedingly 
Not only did Glou- 
cester possess the wisdom of the serpent, but the venom. | 
Courageous, and a good leader, he never hes tated to at- 


There was no love between him and the Duke of Cla- 
rence, whom he had deeply offended by his marriage 
t daughter of the Karlof Warwick, 
dward, son of Margarct of Anjou, 
Having helped to dis- 
patch the young Prince, after the battle of Tewkesbury, 
which sealed the fate of the Lancastrian party, Glouces- 
ter resolved to marry the Princess, and succecded in his 
design, notwithstanding all the effurts cf Clarence to pre- 





By this match, Gloucester secured a large portion of 
Warwick’s immense possessions, and laughed at his bro- 
t and bitter dispute ensued, 
by the King, but from that 
time the brothers nourished a déadly animosity towards 
each other. 

Gloucester was as fond of dress as the King, and wore 
the richest stuffs and the most splendid ornaments. Ifis 
embroidered mantle was so disposed as to hide his 
hunchback as much as possible. his black velvet cap 
was adorned with gems. It would seem scarcely possible 
that the Princess Anne could endure the man who had 
slain her husband, and forced ‘her into a marriage that 
at first had 5 eee hateful to her; but Gloucester had 
so won upon 
him. She was among the Quecn’s ladies, amd rode by 
the side of the Duchess of Clarence. 

The Princess Anne was far handsomer than her sis- 
ter, and to iudge from her countenance, was disturbed 
by no secret grief. Her attire was very sumptuous. 
She wore a cote-hardie of blue velvet, and her girdle 
was studded with gems. Passionately fond of hawk- 
ing and of the chase,she had greatly enjoyed the day’s 
pastime. 

Of the nobles who composed the King’s suite, we 
may enumerate the Duke of Buckingham,the Marquis 
of Dorset, the Lord of Hastings, the Lord Rivers, the 
Queen’s brother, the Lords Howard and Stanley, Sir 
Thomas Montgomery, and Sir Thomas St. Leger— the 





nobles and gentlemen were attired in hunting dresses 
of green velvet, embroidered with gold, and were 
mounted on fleet, well-bred coursers. 

At the rear of the cavalcade came the falconers, 
carrying the hawks in their hoods and jesses; and the 
huntsmen, with the hounds in leash. These, with a 
gr2at number of grooms, piquers, and pages, comple- 
ted the splendid train. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OF THE GRAND COLLATION GIVEN IN THE PAVILION; 
AND OF THE STBANGE PRESENT BROUGHT BY GARTER 
FROM LOUIS OF FRANCE. 

As the King entered the open space, and perceived 
the Lord Mayor and his party stationed near the royal 
pavilion, he rode forward, aud offered them a most 
gracious welcome. While distributing his smiles among | 
the bevy of fair dames, he bestowed aspecial greeting 
on Jane. 

Shortly afterwards the Queen came up, and the 
Lord Mayor and the Lord Mayoress were presented | 
by the King to her Majesty, who expressed herself | 
delighted to see them. Some other presentations then 
took place, and during these formalities, the nobles | 
and ladies composing the cavalcade dismounted, and | 
their coursers and palfreys were led away by the, 





Duke, who secretly aspired to the throne, revolted 
against his brother. True to no one, however, he desert- | 
ed Warwick at the most critical juncture, and joining | 
his brother with several thousand men, enabled him to, 
win the battle of Barnet, at which Warwick was slain. 

The Duchess of Clarence was amongst the ladies, but| 
there was no cordiality between her and the Queen. At 
the time of her marriage, the Duchess was considered 
very handsome; but she now looked pale and thin, and 


appeared far from happy. Could sho be happy, indeed, | 


rooms. 

Having welcomed his guests, Edward spraug from 
his charger, and bidding them follow him without) 
ceremony, took the hand of the Lady Mayoress, and 


conducted her to the pavilion, in which a splendid col-| their course thither beneath the trees. 


lation was laid out. They were followed by the Queen | 
and the Lord Mayor; and pursuing the example thus| 
set them, the royal dukes and the nobles each selected | 
a citizen’s wife, while the sheriffs and aldermen were 
honored by Court dames, Jane fell to the share of 


er regard, that she now seemed to like | 





latter being a great favorite with the King. All these | 





lace her 






















































near his royal master. 
Though a rigorous observer of regal etiquette, Ed- 


tamiliarity. At the same time, though excessively 

The interior of the pavilion was splendid, as it was 
roofed with cloth of gold. Tne tables were covered 
with plate, and there was a superb boffet. The dain- 


At the close of the repast, the King caused a large 
goblet to be filled by his cup-bearer, and drank to the 
Lord Mayor and the citizens. After which, they all 
rose, and pledged his Majesty in return. 

“You are aware, my good and faithful lieges,” said 
the King to the citizens, “that we have sent a herald 
to our cous‘n, Louis of France, to signify to him that 
he must forthwith restore’ to us the duchies of. 
Guienne and Normandy, and if he refuses to do 80; %._ 
we will make war upon him, and invade his dominidns 2 
with all our power. We shall soon know what an- 
swer Louis hath sent, for Garter, the herald, as we 
learn, hath returned to London from his embassy, and 
is on the way hither.” 

At this juncture, Malbouche, who was stationed at: — 
the back of the King’s seat, whispered something in ~ 
his Majesty’s ear. ’ 

*Say’st thou that Garter has arrived ?” cried Ed- 
ward. 

“ Yea, my liege,” replied the jester, speaking in a 
loud voice, ro that all around might hear. “ And ho 
hath brought your Majesty some presents. King Louis 
hath sent you the best horse in his stables, and a noble 
steed itis. But that is rot all—he hath sent your Ma- 
jesty something more.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Edward. 
preci 


“Doth he think to 
i me by gifts ?” 

‘here is much significance in the present,” replied 
Malbouche. ‘But here comes the herald, who will 
give your majesty all explanation.” 

As he spoke, Garter appeared at the entrance of the 
pavilion, and way was made him to approach the Kiny. 

‘Thou art welcome from France !” cried Edward, as 
the herald bent profoundly. ‘ Hast thou made our de- 
mand of King Louis? Speak out! We desire that all 
should hear his answer.” 

“ King Louis’s answer was very brief, my liege,” re- 
|joined Garter, “He received me very well, and mani- 
fested neither anger nor impatience while I made my 
demand. When I had done, he regarded me fixedly, 
and somewhat sternly, and remarked, ‘Tell the King 
our cousin that we counsel him to do nothing.’ That 
was all he said. In token of his friendly feeling towards 
your Majesty, he hath sent you the best horse in his 
stables.” 

* Aught more ?” inquired "Edward. 

‘Yes, my liege,” replied Garter, with some hesitation, 
“Just before my departure he sent his quarter-master, 
Messire Jean de Laillcr, with a wolf, a wild boar, and aa 
ass, asa farther present to your Majesty.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Edward, angrily. “Now, by St. 
George ! that seems like a studied insult.” 

“? was doubtless intended as an apologue,” remarked 
Malbouche. ‘“ Methinks I can explain it.. The wolf is 

our majesty—a vile comparison, doub‘less—the wild 

oar is Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and the ass is 
the Duke of Bretagne.” 

Incensed as he was, Edward could not help laughing 
at the jester’s explanation, and some half-suppressed 
merriment was heard among the ccmpany. ‘ 

‘Our cousin of France shall find that bis jest is ill- 
timed,” said the King. “Our preparations for the in- 
vasion are complete, and, by St. George, we will soon 
set foot in his dominions.” 

At this announcement loud acclamations arose from 
the assemblage, and it was evident that the nobles and 
citizens were of one mind in regard to the war. 

Soon after this, the King arose and quitted the pavi- 
lion, taking the Lady Mayoress, with him. His Majesty 
was followed by the Queen, the Lord Mayor, and the 
rest of the splendid company. 

Shortly afterwards, the Queen entered her chariot 
with the two princesses, and was driven to the Castle, 
whither other chariots followed, filled by the Duchesses 
of Clarence and Gloucester, and other noble dames. 








CHAPTER XV. 
HOW JANE PROMISED THE KING AN ANSWER AT TIE BALL, 


The festivities of the day were not yet ended. A grand 
ball was to be given in the evening at the (artle, to 
which all were looking forward with delight. 

A great portion of the company preceeded to tho 
Castle on foot, and they could now be scen shaping 


As the evening was delightful, nothing could be more 
agreeable than the walk, and Jane, who was accom- 
panied by her husband and Mistress Fordaam, enjoyéd 
it greatly. 

(To be continued in our noFt.} 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD) The scheme of Edwaid was astute and successful 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. ‘enough for all the purposes intended. A promise is a 

No. X precedent, and submission enforces and justifies a law, 

——— whether new or old. The contract had been made 

CARNARVON CASTLE, 


lif a little blindly on the one side, and a little too far- 

THE HISTORY. seeing on the other, still honor held it binding and it 

The Castle of Uarnarvon is possibly one of the finest | must be kept. The conduct of the king to his wife 

edifices of the kind in the kingdom. It stands a|may seem harsh and cruel. But it is to his credit that 

matchless specimen of a feudal structure, upon the | he bore for her the warmest affection, and the numer- 
best site, and occupying one of the most commanding 
itions it is possible to conceive. It was the key of 


ous tokens of his esteem and love—for one so cold 
and gig: the shape of elegant stone crosses 
orth Wales, as it formed a barrier against invasion | Scattered over the kingdom, must be accepted as a 
by sea. e * proof that he acted from policy rather than from 
During the reign of Henry II, there had been almost ; mere wantoness of powet. 
intermittent wars between that king and the Welsh. 
By desperate efforts, and by numerous ruses, he at 





| Mazarin, to the Jews of London, to Colonel Blood 
even—to any one who would have lent him hard cash 
upon security, only that he might have bad a whole- 
some respect for “ constitutional rights,” if he rightly 
knew what those were at any time. 

After the energetic escine Be the castle underwent 
from the fierce assaults of Cromwell and his zealous 
officers, it was allowed to succumb quietly to the 
tooth of Time, which to say the truth, has found it 
somewhat hatd to injure, it being still almost entite, 
and, as yet, displays all the aspect of an impreg- 
nable strength. rhe Marquis of Anglesea (as Earl of 
Uxbridge, past or present, for the title is difficult to 
verity) holds the post of constable of the castle, which 
is a sinecure; not wanting, let us be generous enough 
to hope, in emoluments commensurate with the weight 


Nevertheless, obstinate and indomitable, and true to 
last became master of South Wales, and lost no time 
in consolidatsng his forces in his castles on the 


a nature that was hasty and inflammable, the Welsh 
“Marches.” Throughout the succeeding reigns of 


Ceur de Lion, of John his brother, and of the third 
Henry, their foreign wars might, no,doubt, have tend- 
edto relax the strenuous efforts hitherto made to 
complete the conquest of Wales. Defeated in the 
cout, its princes, uniting with those of Powis, joined 


princes continued from time to time to exhibit every 
symptom of dissatisfaction, and it was clear that this 
noble fortress had not been erected too soon, nor 
without due necessity, always supposing the same to 
be a mark and symbol of foreign ‘power. In one of 
their subsequent revolts, they amt hanged and after- 
wards decapitated its constable, Sir Roger de Pules- 
don, and a fresh hornet’s nest was thus disturbed. 


and importance of the office. In a military point of 
view, it may tlever repeat its past utilities; still, what 
is obvious in its mere utilitarian value must not be des- 
pised. Its past glories at present is our task. 

Edward If was born in 1284, and succeeded to the 
throne in 1307. From his earliest youth, he exhibited 
qualities quite the reverse of those which characterized 


their forces to those of the dauntless Llewellyn (ap| For indefinite periods after the sharp jusitce re- 
Griffith) the last prince of the blood, in the earth, and|corded on the constable, the castle beeame the seene 
there taking their stand, baffled all efforts made by one | of constantly recurring disturbances. One, on a very 
of the bravest, but also one of the most vindictive, of important scale, and even menacing the English rule 
the Plantagenets—Ed ward I—to conquer, to dislodge, |in North Wales, occurred in 1402,)when it was closcly 
or jo disperse them. Fighting desperately against) invested by the insurgents under Owen Glendwr, and 
the better armed and otherwise well-appointed forces| as bravely defended by Jevan ap Meredydd and 
sent against them, they found shelter in the fastnesses | Llwyd of Glin-Lliforri—men who cléarly were faithful 
and inaccessib.e strongholds of Snowdon. adherents to their trust (although their veins were 
Furious at this, Edward marched a large army in/|filled with the hot Welsh blood of their assailants), 
1277 against them, drove Llewellyn and his forces|and to whom the custody of the castle had been com- 
once again into his recesses, massacred their bards;| mitted. The circumstances are briefly as follows : 
and a portion of their forces being met at Llandillo, he| Owen Glendwr, descended of the royal blood of 
totally overthrew them. Llewellyn was cut off on the | Wales, having studied the profession of law in Lon- 
shores of Wye, and fighting desperately—not without | don, was appointed to a post, and exercised consider- 


the iron will and indomitable cnergy of his father. 
Indolent and slothful, he halted midway on a mareh 
to Scotland, disbanded his troops to forage and plun- 
der at leisure, thongh they got rough usage and hard 
fare enough, at the hands of the sturdy border men. 
He had looked with an eye of especial favor upon an 
infamous creature—Piers Gaveston, whom Lis father 
had turned out of Court; he made him Earl of Corn 
wall, and married him to his own unfortunate niece, 
Soon after this, Edward went to France, and wedded 
there the Princess Isabella, daughter of Philip IV, 
whereby he had better have bound himself to a she? 
wolf, or to Nemesis at once, for she became, not inap- 
propiately, his evil angel and his fate. The hatred 
which the stout barons bore to Gaveston concentrated 


suspicion of betrayal—was slain. 


as a rebel, and the conquest of Wales was complete. 

The building. of the castle now naturally became a 
work of imperative necessity, if Edward intended to 
hold its conqu 
bards had broken the minstrel-spirit of the Welsh, 
they were yet a hot, impatient, unreliable people under 
defeat. The castle would command all the region round 
Snowdon ; and being no man to slumber when decided, 
its building commenced about 1280, and an army of 
men was | pe to work, the materials being at hand in 
multiplie 


His brother David | able feudal influence ander Richard II. 
was treacherously delivered up to Edward, executed|cession of Henry IV 


ly) 
. oy for though the massacre of the|summons to attend his liege vm Henry, on an ex 


itself 7 his master, who was compelled to banish 
After the ac-|Piers from the realm; bat the imbecile monarch 
(Bolinghrets)> Lord Grey of gem again for the face of his favorite, and recalled 
Ruthyn, holding a wardship on the Marches, attempted |him, only to let him be hung, like Haman, as a public 
by violence to seize one of his estates, and, failing in}enemy, and one destructive to public peace. At Ban- 
his object, neglected (designedly) to deliver him a/|nockburn he suffered a shameful defeat, and escaped, 
-|with difficulty, to Dunbar; and thence to fly by sea, 
dition against the Percy’s of Northumberland. He followed hotly by Bruce, who hunted him out of 
was in consequence, outlawed; Lord Grey seized his| Berwick. Scorn, humiliation, and contempt, taught 
sossessions, and the parliament paid no heed tojhim no lesson. 
tis petition and representations. Owen Glendwr,| The-unchecked passions for favorites which govern: ° 
stung by this unjust treatment, flew to arms, collected |ed Edward, made him turn in disgust from the insur- 
a small army of very willing rebels, dis ssed Lord [rection raging in Walvs, where they were “ tugging 


abundance, The remains of the old Segen- | Grey in turn, and, his forces increasing, he saused him-|and riving” at the stout walls of Carnarvon Castle,and- 


tiam—-Roman road, station and fortress, all in one—|self to be proclaimed Prince of Wales(in 1400)as being |hurting their fingers in the fray, and induced him to 


supplied him with substance for the foundation. An- 
lesea contributed a limestone, w!iose durability has 
n proof against time and the elements for five cen- 
turies; anda stone of a more: brittle order (which may 
account for the present decay, from its giving way in 
the windows ped arches, where support and strength 
were necessary), was obtained from the quarries of 
Vaenol, a place midway to Bangor. 

Its first governor was John de Havering, a brave 
soldier of the time, by whom it was garrisoned with 
eighty men, evidently an unequal number for that 
purpose, but the torces of the king were scattered 
about the border, and fora period (never for long) 
overawed and kept the Welsh in quiet. 

In order to cement more closely the compulsory 
union between the conqueror and the conquered 


the legitimate descendant of Llewellyn. In 1402, be |cast his eyes upon another favorite—Hugh Spenser, on 
took Lord Grey prisoner, put a ransom of 10,000|whom, in turn, he lavished every honor—or dishonor 
marks upon his person, adding a stipulation for neu-|as the receiver was worthy of the gift—he was able. 
trality. Defeating next the king’s troops, which were |Seizure of a private estate in Wales—for the country 
led by Mortimer, Henry, thoroughly roused up, put in |throve, despite discontent and the recreation of fight- 
motion three grand divisions of his army against him. |ing—produced a formidable confederacy once more 
Glendwr fled to the mountains, next joined the|among the barons. The estates of the Spensers—the 
Percy’s in their rising, having been crowned by acela- |property wrested from Paul to pay over to Peter— 
mation “ Sovereign of Wales,” at Machynlleth. After|were ravaged, aud a sentence of perpetual exile and 
the great defeat at Shrewsbury (where Sir John Fal-jattainder against them followed them fast on that. 
staff, after his own veritable report, fought so valiant-| Whatever energy Edward did show, was owing to 
ly), he continued to carry on a desultory warfare in|mere infatuation; for levying new troops, he recalled 
Snowdonia with various success, till they condescended |the Speneers, routed the barons by surprise, seized 
to treat with him. Lord Grey paid his ransom, £6,666, |and executed their leader, Thomas Earl of Lancaster, 
and as a guarantee of future good faith, married his|his own cousin! Ties of blood seemed to be little 





country—for Edward was possessed of very eminent 
qualities of statecraft—and to give this the aspect of 
ageneral and impartial community of laws, govern 

ment and rule, and as the Welsh, despite their defeat, 
and the utterly indefensible slaughter of their bards, 
had vowed never to yield obedience save to a prince 
of their own nation and language, he thought of an 
expedient which. the situation of his consort Eleanor 
(0: be gps hee sore for her confinement was soon ex- 
pec pite the inclemency of the season, then 
the depth of winter, he ordered her from England to 
Carnarvon Castle, in order to be delivered of her first 
child. The difficulties of the journey were surmounted 
and she entered into the castle through what was, 
. from this circumstance, afterwards called the Queen’s 
Gate. Edward ‘next simmoned the Welsh chiefs to 





(Glendwr’s) third daughter Jane, who became, in con-|heeded in this anomalous man, and the Spensers were 
sequence, Lady Grey. The siege of Carnarvon Castle 
was raised, an amnesty was proceeding, and negotia- 
tions were being carried forward, during which the 
bold insurgent died. All these, however, were ratified 
to his son, Meredydd ap Owen, in 1416, and Wales 
was one more tranquil, and the Castle of Carnarvon 
the king’s own, as before. . 

From that period down to the civil wars of Charles I 
with his parliament, Carnarvon Castle does not ap- 
pear to have done much more than peaceably hand 
over the keys to the dominant powers of the hour, all 
through the wars of the Roses, and the Tudor reigns, 
without making any very prominent ‘figure in history. 
On the breaking out of the civil war, however, the 
parliament, with that quickness and ene which 
characterized its movements, seized- upon Carnarvon, 
meet him at Rhuddlan; and there put the question | and Captain Swamley took there four hundred prison- 
to them, whether they would promise obedience and|ers, and a vast amount of arms and ammuni- 
allegiance toa prince born in their own country?|tion which had been lodged: in its armory 
They eageriy replied in the affirmative, and he then and storehouses. The royalists again retook the 
mentioned his own son just born to him at Carnarvon place, but were finally expelled in 1646, after some 
Castle, and subsequently exhibited and presented him | desperate fighting and great loss, Two years later, 
to them at that fortress as their native “ Prince of | during which the vicissitudes of this singular but ob 
Wales,” and there the infant Edward IL received the stinate war continued pretty much on the principle of 
promise of that fealty which he afterwards proved him-' the see-saw, Sir John Owen made a bold attempt to 
self so little worthy of. recover the town for his unfortunate but trustless 

Not a little wrathful at being deluded in this un-| master, but was forced to raise the siege, in order to 
kingly fashion, they separated with expressions of con- fight the steady and well-appointed forces of Colonels 
tentment; and, in fact, they did keep their promise,\ Fussleton and Carter, in which engagement he was 
(reluctantly enough, it must be owned), for sixteen defeated and made prisoner. The beheading of Charles 
years after (1300), they took and ratified the oath of | settled the existing differences, and the castle and 
allegiance and fealty, and the eldest son of all the {town became the quiet property of of the Restoration 
English monarchs, have since then been styled) to dispose of—which “Carolus Secundus” would very 
* Princes of Wales.” likely have done—pawned either or both to Louis, to 


again loaded with new spoils and fresh favors. 
Nemesis was rousing up—awaking from slumber 
for the hour of vengence, which lacked no element to 
make it bitter, hideous, and tragical, but possibly not 
mere so than what was consistent with poetical jus- 
tice, if not with human vengeance. His consort, Isa- 
bella, found that her position of wife, queen and 
mother, availed her little against the fanaticism of 
unworthy favoritism, and young Hugh Spencer was 3 
woman’s rival ! 
In France, whither she had departed upon a pre- 
tence real or pretended, she headed an English faction, 
asinimical to the king, and the Spensers as she herself 
was to the latter, whatever an insulted ‘and ne. 
lected woman might feel against the former.- It 
ame a = of the burning retribution fast 
overtaking Edward, that she should from a criminal 
alliance with young Roger Mortimer, a baron 
of the Welsh Marshes. There was a touch of the 
les talionis in this, which, if we blame for its immora- 
lity, we may nevertheless find extenuating circumstances 
in precept and provocations received, for she only fol- 
lowed the lesson her husband tiught her, and unhappily, 
“bettered the instruction.” 

Landing at Suffolk at the head of an army, the Tower 
was taken, the Spensers seized and put to death, with- 
out the tedious process of a trial; the king seized in the 
mountains of Wales—Snowdonia only protected her own 
—thence conveyed to Kenilworth, tried, deposed, 
transfered to Berkeley Castle, where the last’ act of the 
ghastly tragedy was compleied, but which belongs to an- 
other chapter of this series to be detailed; and thus the 
the firet heir of Carnarvon Castle expiated the evil for- 
tune which had made him its master. 
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The edifice itsclf now more particularly claims our at-|his shoulder, stopped to look at the baffled party re-| under the vast uplifting towers, armed men in scores 


tention. It was possibly the completest form of Norman |turning. 


eastle-building of the period. Vast in its extended 


— alon, 


the west of the town, where on two sides it 


will turn. 


- 


lay in repose—conspired to create a most harmonious 


* Ay, ay he muttered, wriggling his beard, and| picture, over which a strange but pleasing tranquility 
and breadth, this noble fortress stretchod its|with a one-sided shake of his head; “I can see how.it|now reigned. 


The constable has made their blood wild- 


lolo, who had drawn an enormous baitle cloak about 


was defended by the Seiont; the other two being in their|fire. Prince Gweir will bang at the door, and bring|him, unfolded it as he sat beside an embrasure of the 


day washed by a deep fosse, afterwards completely filled 
up. At first it was quite insulated—being now in a man- 
ner a part of the town itself by walls and buildings, 
which have sprung like teutaculoe from the great main 
body. Imposing octagonal towers surmount the wide- 
qouting walls. Its courts, gateways, arches, towers— 
rampere t 

day the astonishment of the modern architect, who ean- 
not conteive of such a stupendous edifice Keing erected 
within so short a space of time as the siugle year we find 
recorded. 

Opposite to the Queen’s Gate, by which Eleavor en- 
tered, rises upward with a majestic air the huge Eagle 
Tower—so denominated from the statue of an eagle, the 
regal bird of Snowdonia worked intoit. Over the tower 
of the principal entrance stool a figure of Edward, carved 
in stone; and in the act of sheathing his sword, as indi- 
cative of conquest achieved, and of peace proclaimed. 
From the embattled parapets the spectator may behold 
tower upon tower rising over the ruins; the dilapidation 
being in reality more within than without, as the shell 
of a house destroyed by contlagration does not intimate 
immediately the ruin within. The exterior, the massive 
entrance, the whole aspect inspires with au idea of for- 
Jorn and long-past grandeur, which cannot fail to strike 
the gazer when he associates with the evidence of inere- 
dible strength—a Titan in his decrepitude—which is 
evinced in every fragment of piled masonry around him. 
The external walls, which enclose a vast area, and which 
are ten feet in thickness, are yet as perfect as when the 
artisan first left them standing, having planted thereon 
the final coping stone. The chambers must have been 
commodious and elegant with their sculptured orna 
ments; the width of the windows offering a noble pros- 
pect towards bay and river, valley and snow-capped 
mountain. Around them ruins an exquisite tracery 
carved with richest skill. The state rooms are iygonel, 
though the square marks the exterior form. Much ofthe 
interior has been, until of late years, greatly devastated, 
but the Commissioners of Woods and Forests heve been 
busied with them, and loads of dirt and rubbish carried 
away, allowsthe eye to wander over the airy spaces thus 
left. A ruined tower thus cleared, exhibits the grim 
remains of the ancient dungeon. The whole fortress 
within is traversed by a broad gallery, serving for com- 
munication during a siege. As this lies close to the outer 
walls, the existence of narrow slits and eiletts for the 
discharge of missles, shows its obvious uses. The Eagle 
‘T'swer was split down several yards some years ago, 
lightning, and its ragged outline only enbances the an- 
tique majesty of the whole. 

The town itself is finely situated upon a peninsula, 
having the Menai on its west and north, and the Seiont 
on ite teat sides, Formerly it was girdled by walls, 
aud defended, Roman fashion, by achain of towers. Two 
gates allowed ing-ess and egress; one now opens to the 
terrace over the quay, and in its ample gateway chambers 
the town council holds its sitiings. The terrace itself 
affords a fing marine promenade, and the port, with its 
coasting vessels, and the busy scene of tratfic it exhibits, 
is an animated sight to witness. On the one hand ex- 
tends the purple ranges of the Anglesea hills; on the 
other, above a most picturesque sylvan panorama, 
stretches the cloud-capped tows of the Snowdon or 
Eyryian range—giant watchers which have slept for 
centuries since their warlike sons succumbed to the in- 
vaders. Plains, farms, villas, the waters of the noble 
strait, the mountains of Hclyhead. and of Parys, bosom- 
ed as it were on the stretching bay—form a background 
and accessories to Carnarvon Uastle, which all who have 
visited the spot, admit to possess every form of natural 
lovliness and sublimity it is possible to desire or 
couc ive. 

Within the circle of a dozen miles, air, earth and 
sea multiply the innumerable attractions here endeay- 
vred to be depicted with an opulence of exquisite 
change and protean forms of scenery to which it is 
impossible to do ample justice; nor can the tourist 
wish for a more delightful place wherein to sojourn 
for a space, and where every comfort or luxury lies 
within his reach. 

The following legend, of which only a yery brief 
record is left, may interest our readers, as it preserves 
un episode of a desperate crisis: — 


s 
SIR HOWEL OF THE AXE. 


THE LEGEND, 
Constable of Carnarvon Castle, some alleged griev- 


and even menace, insisted upon being redressed, were 


brands and fore-hammers. 
play the dickens with 
continuing to growl in 
about to turn away. 

“ Why, Howel !”.cried one of the 


ward’s after us to Llanberis itself.” 


ship to be observed. 


of Eyrionydd have sworn to do him service,” 


asleep as the waters of Bala Lake !” 


Dee. 


haired daughter of Prince Myvir.” 
“Oh, a 


health.” 


the strong 
Howel ?” exclaimed Iolo, in disgust. 


stolid soldier; ‘* but 


moating, and 
Seiont), and we’ll talk there without being 

“But the governor—the constable ! 
Iolo. 


“Oh, ay, indeed !—the constable!—plague! But 


down ! I'll be at the postern. Give you good-bye !” 


and added, “ commend me to Prince Gweir. 


without the walls of the town by a 


so Captain Ilowel sagel 
again strode back into his quarters. 
Impassible as the black-bearded, bluff, 


the wife and daughters of the governor. By dint o 


the deputation came ostensibly to Sir Roger de Pules 


should be surprised in the mght. 


of the tower, and finall 


the representations of their messengers were put asidejestuary; the faint outline of the mountain on one 
with contumely. As the deputation, with furious/hand, the broad expanse of the bay on the other; the 
gestures and flashing eyes, were crossing the courts,|noble towers themselves, like shafts of black marble, 


towards the 





great gates, a strong giant, clad in loose|shovting up in the shadow of the pale, soft, indistinct 


half-armor andstalking along with a mighty axe upon!starlight—while. down below the mighty ramparts, 


arty, as he drew 
and beautiful in their irregularity—are to this|his dark cloak “rom his shoulder, and showed that be- 
neath he was armed to the teeth—* Why, Howel,thou 
here, and taking part against friends ard kinsmen with 
the Saisson ! By the head of Llewellyn, I would as soon 
have thought thou would lead these wasps of Ed- 


“How dost thou; Iolo—how dost thou?” was the 
unconcerned reply of the burly soldier, as he grasped 
the hand of the chieftain, but without a show of os- 
tentation, as if he did not desire their acquaintance- 
_ “ Well, ay, 1 am here, as thou 
seest; but thou knowest that we swore to take Prince 
of Carnarvon for our liege and lord, and all the sept 


‘Thou, a descendent of heroes, a mere captain——” 
“ Look, you, Iolo, don’t trouble thyself about me; 
and the heroes, by the bones of Arthur, are as fast 


“ Can’st not let a friend in to have a talk with thee 
about old times, old cronies, and thefair shores of the 
I’ve a great deal to tell to thee, and to ask of 
thee, and ever so much about Caerwys and the dark- 


and thou shalt have a flagon of.wine— 
geeyn coch—red wine! and we'll drink Gwynneth’s 


“ Gwin !—pah! what’s wine to the sweet mead and 
ale? Have forgotten their taste, eh, 


“ Well, faith, I do declare, very near!” replied the 
do thou come to the postern, 
when it’s full two hours after sundown, and 4s I have 
the watch I'l! let thee in, and we'll go to the tower 
parapet yonder (pointing to one which overhung the 
went perpendiculary .down into ‘the 

disturbed.” 
exclaimed 


forgot, too, he will be snoring; and, besides, look you, 
tis no great matter. Howel ap Howel is not a pots- 
herd to be broken, nor a scullionto be scolded——” 

‘Farewell, and forget not, two hours after sun- 


“ God keep you!” returned the impassive soldier; 

| If I was 
on his side, look you, I would strike forhim. As I am 
not, I will strike at him, by the harp of David, if he 
comes before my axe!” And so, having walked with 
his old acquaintance towards the low postern-gate, the 
depntation crossed the.drawbridge, and were escorted 
uard of honor. 
It was very clear, hoWever, that mischief was meant,| ‘ 
observed to himself, as he 


‘ood-tem- 
pered face of Howel appeared, dull as his large blue 
eyes might seem to be, the shrewd soldier was by no 
means deficient in that quiet cunning which, at the 
moment it is thought to have been overcome, defeats 
the adversary in a manner as shameful as absurd. 
Howel had observed a young chief who came with the 
Welsh nobles to see the constable, slip a billet-—while 
traversing one of the corridors to the hall—into the 
hands of a saucy damsel, who was tiring-maiden to a 
fair English girl, whose well-born family dwelt. in 

hester, and who was some time since on a visit to 


indication and inference, Howel, who from the corner 
of his eye had caught sight of this, concluded that if 


don, some of them at least had business of a tenderer 
and more personal nature to arrange, with which he 
(Howel) had little or nothing to do. Therefore, going 
ubeut his routine in his own peculiar slow, and very 
sure and certain way, he waited for sundown, for two 
hours after, and then betook himself to the postern, 
letting in his acquaintance, Iolo, with his own hands, 
but bidding the sentinels be very vigilant, lest they 


Iclo laughed at this, but followed the burly form 
During the period that Sir Roger de Pulesdon was|of Howel through the guard-rooms, up the stone steps 
out upon its parapet, into 
ances which the Weish had, with considerable outcry|the fresh, keen, breezy night air. The beating of the 
waters of the bay against the rocky basement of the 
treated by the stout Constable with contempt, while/tower; the hoarse dissonance on the shores of the 


Sir Roger! Sir *Roger!| battlements on the outre, or river side of the tower. 
you have played the deuce with them, and they will] As he sat, Howel thought he heard a slight plash be- 
re ! Look you to it!” and so|low. He might be mistaken. Seated on the breach 

is dissatisfied undertone,he was|of an enormous war engine, he drew beside him a huge 


jar and a brace of flagons. 

“‘ Now for the wine !” said he. 
“Now for the wine !” repeated Iolo, rubbing his 
hands and laughing. 
“He is clever, is 
himself; “and he had got rope enough under his cloak 
to hang himself; but ’tis all one, and we shall see 
what we shall see.” He filled up the flagon and hand- 
ed it to Iolo; and filled another for himself. “To the 
health of Prince Gweir !” said Howel. 
“ Thanks, comrade, thanks!” returned Iolo, drink- 
ing deeply. “A-o-h!” he added, with a grateful 
sigh, “that’s certainly very fine; fill it up, Howel—fill 
it up again, man. Here’s to the health of Gwynneth 
the Fair,” he added, gallantly; “and may you both be 
happy.” ‘This was said with a serene piety of air that 
affected Howel. 

“ One!” muttered Howel to himself; then aloud, 
“ Thanks, Iolo, thanks! Ah! we’ve had many a pleas- 
ant day’s spot in the forests of Caerwys, haven’t we?” 

“To be sure,” said Iolu; ‘buck and boar—and 
salmon, in the Clwyde too—oh, yes, success to the 
time !” 

“Two!” again muttered Howel. “And so our 
friends of Teivy are all well, eh, Iulo? and you mean 
to cut our cockscombs here, eh? do you, with your 
meat-axes ?” 

“ Please the saints,” said Iolo. ‘“ Our Gweir means 
to Lave a trial at the strong keep here. I say, Howel, 
are you saying your prayers ?” 

“ Three /” murmured Howel. “ I’m counting my 
fingers,” he continued aloud. “The keep is a very 
good keep, do you see, and it will keep a good many 
out before they can get in. What do you think of 
= Ha! ha! ha!” and the giant ‘laughed at his 
joke. es. : 

“ You are a merry comrade, Howel,” laughed Iolo 
—_ quite the truth. Yes! we shall try your mettle 

ere.” 


he quite welsome. We are resting a bit here. Are there 
many of you above the * Marches ?’” 

“ Why, not above ten thousand; but we shall have re- 
inforcements.” 

“ Five!” said Howel. 

Well, we can wait. 
eh ?” 
“Very fair, no doubt; I dare say you'll cive us plenty 
to do. You have some pretty toys here,” glancing at the 
catapults, mangonels, and cruss-bows which bristled on 
the parapet. 

““Siz/” Howel murmured, again. “Ard I think 
there’s quite enough. Drink, Jolo, drink—one good 
stoup for a farewell.” And he filled the flagons. 

“Drink! to be sure! But what do you mean by 
farewell ?” As he set down the empty flagon, Howel 
did the same. 

“This!” thundered Howel, nv, drawing a dagger, 
and springing on bis insidious enemy, he drove it up to 
the haft in his foeman’s neck, between the joints of his 
armor. 

A sob—a gurgling sound—the flow of a warm, ruddy 
tide, and Iolo was dead. He rolled off the embrasure to 
his slayer’s feet. 

“ Clever fellow is Iolo—or rather was,” muttered the 
phlegmatic soldier, * Now is the time to deal with the 
others.” 

Over a projection of the battlement, from which Iolo 
had cleverly slipped the loop of a stout rope, the other end 
hanging down tu the edge of the riv.r, where a boat with 
a dozeu armed men had been waiting, Howel now look- 
ed. As he did so, he lifted his axe to cut the cord. on 
which six brave men were now clinging and climbia 
like cats. At the instant a light hand was laid on his 
shoulder. Turning round, without a nerve being shaken, 
Howel beheld the pale, beautiful face of ihe English 
maiden. 

“Spare them, Howel! My—my love is one, and he 
is your countryman—your own flesh and blood)” 
“So, so—you tell mo that?” said Howel. 

bend over, and bid him come up hither. 
him !” 

“ Thanks, thanks!” and stooping over, in a clear, 
thrilling whisper, she called forth, “ Meredyth, Mere- 
dyth, come up—come alone! You are discovered !” 
Presently, the young chief, whom Howel had observed 
to give the billet to the damsel-in-waiting, stood panting 
on the parapet. He could not avoid starting when he 
beheld the towering form of Howel, flourishing his wea- 
pon, and Iolo lying dead at his feet. 

“ Now talk together for ten minutes,” quoth Howel, 
“and I'll let him pass out at the postern in Iolo’s place, 
As for the others—humph!” A sweep of the axe, 9 
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“So, so, reinforcements, eh! 
I suppose it will-be hot work, 
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“ Well, 
I will spare 








Tolo the crafty,” said Howel to , 


“ Four !” again said Howel, apart. “Well, you shall. 

















THE ALBION. 








snapping sound, a cry and a plash below, showed that 


Howel had disencumbered the tower of those who had 
so boldly planned its surprise. Next he took the cloak 
off the form of Iolo, handed it to the young chief, and 
flung the body over the battlements into the river. 

Shortly after, Howel led the young chief forth, passed 
him out of the postern, while the maiden, terrified 
enough, but warmly grateful to the unhesitating soidier, 
retired to her own chamber in the castle. 

And so Howel, the captain of the guard (afterwards 
Hywely Vwyall, or Sir Howel of the Axe, from his 
knightly deeds in France), entertained his guest and old 
comrade. 

But this did not hinder the Welsh from making a 
fierce attack, resisting a sortie, taking the Constable de 
Pulesdon prisoner, and hanging him out of hand, in or- 
der to avenge the death of lolo. 





Warm Clothing. 





h. 


_The London Sanitary R dof D 26tb, has the fol- 
lowing: ‘The extreme and continued severity of the weather 
has called public attention to the best means cf combating the 
fat. influeuce exercised by the lowness of the temperature on 
the vital powers of /be young, the teeble, and the aged. Many 
suggestions have been made for the purpose of keeping up the 
amount of vital heat necessary to counteract the depressing ac- 
tion of the extreme cold, of whigh none excel, if they equal. the 
sensible advice contained in Mr. Rawlinsou's letters, lately pub- 
lished in the Times. In these communications he advocates the 
employment of warm clothing so as to econumise the vita' beat 
generated in the body, and to prevent its radiation. He points 
out the inutility of warming rooms to an excessive degree, and 
at the same time wearing thin clothing, since vital heat is 
generated in the body itself, not absordbed trom the outside. It 
therefore becomes a question what material is best adopted to 
retain the heat, and to preventits radiation to the outer air. 
Experiments conducted by Dr. Kreiger, tended to show tbat 
flannel or woo'en materials answered this purpose more fully 
than any other manufactared materials. ‘The same series of ex- 

riments also demonstrated that loose-fitting garments tend to 
eep us much warmec than tight-fitting ones. The reason of 
this is that our clothing net only 1enders the air still around us, 
but it also regulates its temperatare by the heat that leaves our 
bodies. We beat our garments, and they continually heat the 
air passing through the mesches and pores of the skin. We do 
not feel the iors of heat which our cl thing undergoes as we 
should if the air were to strike our surface without having been 
previously prepared by our dress the differences of the temper- 
ature balance themselves within the material we are clothed io, 
and of which the ends of our cutaneous nerves form no part, In 
side oar dress our temperatare averages about 75.94° Fabren- 
heit, which is best kept in by rough, losses woolen textures, 
while garments of silk and linen should be avoid) d. Another 
correspondent of the Times points out the value of fur as a non- 
conductor of heat from the body, and recommends a more gene- 
ral use of the cheaper kinds of turs and skins, especially for per- 
sons obliged to be much in the open air. There can be no 
qnestion{as to the physiological soundness of this recommenda- 
tuon. A fur is so arranged that its fine projecting hair intercepts 
ali the heat which flows from the surface by radiation and cou- 
duction, and distributcs this heat throngh the air which circu- 
lates between the single air cylinders; the finer the hair of the 
fur the more it takes upthe outgoing heat, and however, cold 
the air may be, it reaches the nerves of the skin as a warucd air. 
Furred animals in wiuter, when douched superficially, gives a 
very co!d sensation. It is only neartheskin that their bair feels 
warm. In a severe cold, certainly little of our animal heat comes 
as far as the points of the bair, frour wh ch it would radiate or 
be conducted into the air, Tbe current of air in the far cools 
the air from.its poiuts towards the roots, and a severer cold pene 
trates only a little further mto the fur, without necessarily reach- 
ing the skin of the same. All this tends to show that in ver, 
severe cold the outflow of heat by the skin into the air contain— 
edin the far or within the dress occurs through one ronte only 
—that of conduction. Whena far is worn, no heat comes to} 
the surface for radiation as soon as the points of the bair bave 
the temperature of the surrounding air. Eveporation also sinks 
toa minimum, because at 68° Fabr, under freezing point all 
formation of aqueous vapor already ceases, and nearly all the 
heat in the fur and the dress is employed to heat the arriving 
air, whose velocity increases according to temperature. These 
researches, wade by Professor Petenkoffer and Dr. Krieger, all 
20 to prove the d of the lasi arrivéd at by Mr. 
Rawiioson and the Timos correspondent, to whose recommenda- 
tion in favor of fur clothing we bave referred, and demonstrate 
beyond doubt that all persons, old or young, feevle or strong, 
who value the preservation of their health or their lives should, 
as far as poseible, in inclement weather, clothe themselves iu 
flannel, woolen, and fur garments, eschewing silk and the lighter 
materials until (be advent of a more favorable seasou.” 














Dr. Livixesrone’s Toms.—On December 24th, a 
large black marble tomb-stone was laid over the grave of the 
late Dr. Livingstone, in Wes minster Abbey. The stone bore a 
Jengtby inscription, in gold le.ters, as follows: 

Brought by faithful hands, 
Over Land and Sea, 
Here rests 
_ DAVID LIVINGSTONE 
Missionary, Traveler, Philantbropist, 
‘Porn March 19th, 1813, 
At Blantyre, | anart shire, 
Died May Ist, 1873, 
At Chittambo s Valley, Ulala. 
For thirty years his life was spent inan unwearied effort to 
evangelize the native races, to explore the undiscovered secrets, 


“Itheir own, their lingual interec 


[From Be'gravia.} 


Theatrical Scenery and Effects. 


In a state paper dated 1563 there is an account of the expenses 
incurred for a certain masque produced in that year.. Among 
other entries are a castle, an arbor covered wih puintd cu-vas, a 
rock, a bill for the Muses to sing upov, and chariots for Diaua 
and Pallas. In another such list of expenses there are entries 
** for pa ni nj Strabo’s house, Dobbin’ do., Crestes’ do ; a view 
of Rome, of Scotland, and the palace of Prosperity.” A third 
ee The Lond dated 1571, mentions ‘‘a device for counterfeiting thunder and 
the names of people who had come to iife again, The on lightning.” In 1574 a charge is made for pins for banging 
Atheneum says : **peynted clothes.” Again in the same year for ‘‘ canvasse to 
‘The oldest instance known to us of publishing in a com-| pa,nle for howses for the players, monsters, great hallow trees, 
bined form the cunent announcements of marriages and deaths, | coanterfeit fishes, a dragon's head, deal boards for the-senate- 
statements now so closely studied in our newepapers, occurs in| house,” Sc. A charge is also made for the ** carri sce of frames 
the Jacobite’s Journal, No. |, p. 4, a satirical newspaper, set up| and paynied clothes for the players’ howses.” 1575 a charge is 
by Henry Fielding, and illustrated with a woodcut by Hogart, made for ** exhibiting the sun breaking bebind a cloud*”’ ere 
December 5th, 1747. Until even long after that date these im-| we have an effect that would (delight a modern gallery. Under 
portant elements of the day's intelligence were usually scattered | date of 1576 is another eatry fora ‘*payuted cloth and two 
ap and down the columns of the journals, and generally accom-|frames."’ ‘I'wo years later we read of a burning mountain, and 
panied by commendations oft the beauty or goodness of the | under 1580 that ‘* William Lyzarde was paid for painting seven 
brides—sometimes both qualities came under notice—and a cities, one country house, one battlement, one mout, two great 
statement of the amounts of their fortanes. The practice ob- | clothes and battlements of canvas.’ , 
tained io the Jacobite’s Journal, where the news was taken from| A description of the representation of Ben Jonson's masque of 
oth r sources, e. g.. ‘ sir. John Statler, an eminent Linen-draper, | ‘* Hymen’ may be found ’in a letter preserved in the B.itish 
Partner with Mr. Edwards, to Miss Preston, a celebrated beauty, | Museam written by one John Pory of Robert Cotton, where we 
with £10,00:. G. A. General Advertiser).’ On this Fielding | learn that ‘* before the sacrafice could be performed, Ben Jonson 
commented thus : * This last seems the better partnership of the | burned the globe of earth standing behind the altar.” Gifford 
two.’ The fact is, Fielding imitated the wit of the Grub-street |says that England has never seen any entertainments of the 
Journal, then lately defunct. On a certain ecclesias ical vanity |kind to equal these masques. For further information let the 
still existing that is commemorated in the next announcement, |reader turn to the pages of Ben Jonson, in which he will find 
tbe editor observes as below. ‘ George Hindes, Esq., a gentle | Stage directions as elaborate as though they had been written by 
tleman of very considerable fortune and merit, to Miss Molly |D.on Boucicault. These masqies, like our modern extravagan- 
Poyatz,daugbter of Dean foyntz, Esq., of the Island of Jamaica, | 2a8, were composed as vehicles for gorgeous stage effects, but, 
deceaaed, and niece to the Right Hon. Stephen loyntz, at his | unlike our extravaganzas, the effects were married to some of the 
Wajesty’s Chapel Royal, at St. James. The ceremony was per- | Most delicious poetry that ever fell upon mortal ears. 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Shipley, M. A., Rector of Silchester,| In Bacon's essays on ** Masks and ‘'riamphs ’ occurs the first 
Prebend of Winchester, Chap!ain-General to the Army, and | Mention of the word ‘‘ scenes,” as understood in the modern 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Camber and, D. A. |senre! “ It is true the alterations of scenes, so it be quietly and 
(Duily Advertiser). News-writers are gep rally civil to young without noise, are things of great beauty aud pleasure; for they 
ladies on their marriage; but this is the first paragraph that hath | feed and relieve the eye before it be full of the same object, and 
ever set forth the great endowments and fortunes of the Parson.’ |let the scene abound with light especially colored and varied. 
fhe parson (Jonatban Shipley) is still not uoknown to readers To a masque prodaced at Whitehall in :636, under the superin- 
as afterwards Bishop of Llandaff and St. Aeapb. He was the |tendence of lnige Jones, the changes of scenes are called ‘‘ap- 
author of @ ‘most eloquent and constitutional and Christian | pearances,” and are eight in namber—one to each act, and three 
sermon, preached before the Society for the Propagation of the | repeated in the last. In one the sun is eclipsed, and the fire ou 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ 1774, and his ‘works’ exist in two jan altar dashed out by a shower of rain. 
volumes, London, 1 92. .Fielding’s printing-ink has faded, and| Althongh we have no such irrefregable proofs of the use of 
bis clumsy humor fails to move us, but our interest survives in |scenery in the public thestres thero is still a large amount of 
the announcement comprised in the ‘ Deaths’ in this number of |evidence, both positive and deductive, in favor of such a con- 
the Journal, as follows: * Mr. Vincent Bourne, reputed to have |clasion. Gossow, in his * Plays Confated in Five Actions, ' 
been the best Latin poet in Europe.’ Of one defanct we are|written some years before Shakespeare was known to fame, 
told that *he had a fair Character and a good Fortune,’ of an- | speaks of the beauty of the houses and the stages, the garish ap- 
other, that, ‘he was beloved by all his Acquaintauces in ‘Tbread- | pariel, and tells us that ‘* nothing was forgotten tiat could set 
needle street,’ of a third, that ‘he was a Cuast-waiter, and eat a |tbe matter out with pomp or ravish the beholder with variety of 
hearty dinner before he died; of a fourth, that ‘ he died in a|pleasure.” Shake peare’s plays abound in situati which no 
post-chaise;’ of a fifth, that * he was once a considerable Dyer.’ |imagination, unaided by mechanical effects, conld realize. And 
In this declaration one suspects that Fielding recognized a pun. |it must be borne in mind that he was esventiullya practical man, 
These nuptial and mortuary announcements are given higgle-de- | who wrote for the stage as it then esisted, with little or no 
piggledy, without the slightest regard to the convenience of the |thought or posterity. Why, th u, did he camber his nh with 
reader, without an attempt at alphabetical order, iu fact, just as |a multitade of directions impossible to be carried wut? For in- 
the Times gives them at this day,” stance, ia the folio edition, 1623, of ** King John,” printed from 

<cetpeilaliclttinlath naples an aciing copy, we bave this direction, ‘‘ Enter Arthur on the 
walls;” in ** Henry VI.,” ‘* Kater Puc lle on the top of a tower.” 
About London Rats. if there was no tower or wall, why say anything about it inthe 
- prompter’s copy? In the margin of an old copy of Johnson's 
The-London Daily Telegraph, of December 25th says: ‘The |** The Devil is an Ass,” the actors are instructed that « this 
wniters of the most entertaining and the least scientific work on |scene is acted at two windows, ag ous of a contiguous building.” 
entomology we possess, drew an appalling pictare of what| Trap doors were used as earlyas 1578. In Lodge and Greene's 
might be the fate of humanity were an unanimous league of in- |‘ Looking-Glass for Loudon” (1594) a scene is thus directed: 
sects to be formed against mankind. In less than a week it |‘* The magi with their rods beat the ground.and from under the 
would be all over with the genus h.ma, Vegetation wonld dis- |same riseth a brave arbor.” Again: “* A flame of fire appeareth 
appear under the attacks of co-operative caterpillars ; the moths |from beneath, and Kadogan is swallowed.” Certain stage effects 
would make short work of our garments, the flies woold devour | must have been introduced into the caldron scene of ‘‘Macbeth,” 
all the world’s sugar ; and we should be bitten or stung to death |or the langaage wonld have been meaningless. ; 
by the fleas and the mosquitoes. Had Kirby and Spence tarned| The stage directions iu old plays frequently reter to what is 
their attentions to ts instead of insects, they might have |tecbnically called ‘rises and sinks ;’ that is. mechanical con- 
traced an equally alarming tableau of the disastrous results |(rivances for the ascension of the gods or the descension through 
which might accrue to scciety from the bostilily of a general |the stage of the wicked personages to the regions below. Some- 
confederacy of rats. Even now we seem to be uo enaced by a |times the words * if convenient’ are added; this woald indicate 
plague of these destructive, ncxious, and apparently useless | that some theatres were better furnishe than others with such 
vermin, and, according to our contempory, the Builder, unless |app!iances. In a play entitled ‘‘Forest Elves’’ occurs this clause : 
some active measures are speedily taken, London will be infested |‘* If, by reason of a concourse of people on the atage, there be 
to an intolerable extent by the repulsive and mischievous crea- |a°t room for these accessories, they may be omitted.” ‘And in 
tures. It is stated that ove pair of rats, with their progeny, will |the enumerstion of properties required it is frequeutly added 
prodnce in the course of three years, no less a number than |th.t they may be omitted, and their places supplied-by their 
646,808. A doe rat will have trom six to eight nests of ratlings | uames in text letters—a suflicient proof that they were more 
in a year, and from twelve to twenty three in a liter, and, as |frequently used thar not. : 
there are more does than backs, and Mrs. Rat enters tuto the| We now come to the consideration of the well-xorn fact, that 
marital state at the age of three months, it must be left to sta- |it was customary, previous to the Restoration, to placard the 
tists to calcalate what would be number of the rat population of | back of the stage with the name cf the locality in which the 
London in ten yeais, starting on a basis of 616,808 rodents. The action of the drama was supposed to take place. In the ** Siege 
public are virtaully anaware of the extent of the evil with which |of Rhodes,” the first play in which scenery is universally ad- 
they are threatened, as the rats, like receivers of stolen grods, | mitted to have been used, the word * Rhodes ” was still written 
work in the durk and undef ground. They are exceédi gly fond |apon the scene; a circumstance which proves that the custom 
of abiding in brick drains; but in default of a comfortable |did not necessarily imply the absence of the painter's art. We 
sewer, they are content to take unfurnished lodgings bebind | must, theretore, endeavor to discover some other probable rea- 
skirting boards and fire-places, or beneath the flooring and un- |son for this labelling. ) . 
der the rafter of our rooms, Tbe London scavengers assert that| Play bills were known as early as 1563, but the information 
were glazed earthenware pipes substitated for bri k drains the |they contained was meagre, being probably confined to the title 
rats would not go iuto the sewers through fear—the cunning |of the play, the hour of commencing, and the prices of admis- 
little creatures—of being drowned; and a stranger doctrine |sion; aud these were undoubtedly supplied to only the ari to- 
current among the madlarks is that the rats have a language of |cratic portion of the audience. Consequently, as all plays were 
icati bling them to | dressed alike, that is to say, in the prevailing costume of the 
ascertain where the best food is to be obtained. and to migrate |age, and as the mass of the people had but little knowlege of 
from famine-stricken to fertile districts: Our contemporary re- | bistory or geopraphy, the only means of in orming them of the 
ds bui 8 to case skirting-boards with galvanized iron | 0 al of the drama was by some such rude device as that specified. 
plating. particularly at the corners of rooms, and that all places | But in addition to the name of the locality, the title of the play 
under and about fire-places should be carefully filled up by con- | was also trequently harg at the back of the stage, and some- 
crete, small stones or broken glass, as the localities in qnestion |times tbe actor who spoke the prologue carried a board or card 
are preferentially selected by rat-mammas as narscries for their |on which was inscribed. 
young. When however the long-whiskered denizens oi the —* 


! 
The Present Style of Publishing Births, Mar- 
riages and Deaths in the Newspapers. 

Strange to say, it was Henry Fielding who began the practice, 
now 10 common, of putting the marriages and deaths together 
in newspapers. This was in the Jucobite’s Journal, set up by 
Fielding in 1747, one number of which was illustrated by a 
wood-cut of Hogarth’s. Fielding even carried bis liking for 
classification so far as to have yet a third list, which contained 





























sewers are remembered, and when it is borne in mind 
that there must be some millions ef rats in the dock ware- 
houses and in the holds of shipsin the docks of London, the 
the difficulty of getting rid of the nuisance becomes disiressing- 
ly apparent. It is vaia to put our trust in arsenic, since we have 
been told that the rats like arsenic, and are so cunning that 
they only swallow a stflicient quantity of the metallic poison to 
fatten their wicked little paunches withal, and make them look 
nice and shiny. It is too late to send for the ‘ Pied Piper of 
Hamelyn,” and we can only indulge in hopes that the super- 
stitious belief of tre mudlarks is unfounded, and that four long- 
tailed and shurp-toothed little foes are not capablo of expressing 
themselves ‘n an articulatemanner. If the rats can really talk 
or interchange their ideas, we shudder to think what, in these 
days i. universal education, the consequences of society 
may ” ‘ 


and abolish the desolating 
Slave Trade 
Of Central Africa, 
Where, with his last words, he wrote: 

* All I can do in my solitude is, may Heaven's rich blessing 
come down on every one—American, Knglish, ‘Tark—who will 
help to heal this open sore of the world." 
¥ On the right-hand edge of the stone were the two following 
iues: 

Tantus amor veri—Nibil est, quod noscere walim, 
Qaam Fauvii causa s per secula tanta latentes. 
And on the left-hand edge the following text: 
Other sheep i have which are not of this fold, 
They also I must bring and they shall hear my voios, 





Some days since, as a hears: was proceeding from 
Markinch toward Kirkcaldy, a man on the roadside asked the 
driver to give him a litt. The driver told him the * dickey” 
was already occupied ; and the man said he would have no ob- 
jection, as the hearse was empty, to go insidy. ‘This he did. 
Oa reaching Thornton, the mourning conveyance halted, in 
order that those on the ‘‘dickey” might get refreshed at a pub- 
lic house ; and while the good Jady of the house was handing up 
the tray and glasses to those on the *‘ dickey” the individual 
inside the hearse, who had also anparently felt the of 
thirst, gave vent to his feelings by bawling out in a  plalative 
voice, ‘* Dae ye no think I’m dry, tae?” Horrified at a voice 
from so unexpected a quarter, the woman started back, dropped 

and tray, and in a state of extreme terror rushed back 
the house, where tora long time she refused to be com- 
forted. She is not yet quite clear in ber belief about the matter 









































The Finances Of the S:ate of Pennsylvania. 


From the annual message, delivered at Harris- 
burg, Pa,on Jenuary 6th by Governor Jobn 
F. Hartrapf’, tothe Geners] Aes mily of Pen- 
sy'vania, we ext act the following: 


DIBI REDEEMED DURING FISCAL YEAR ENDING NOV- 
amber 3 'th, 1374 
Six per CeMt JOAN .cc.rceceoceseccessecees 


«+ $1,219,050 00 
Five per cent ee 9, 00 
Chambersburg 






ae 


nt nee ceseeeesee $1,290,186 57 


Bt CRIPT# 
Balance in Treasury November 30th, 187%.. $1,825,151 24 
Receip’s. .cccccocs++++cesseoreccscoesses--« 5,871,968 27 
Total cccccccccccece @ cceececes 0 Qigeetenae On 
Di BUssEM&> 78. 
Ordinary expenses.........0+ $3,946,126 62 
Loans redeemed.... 1,230,166 90 


lnterest paid on loans 





$6,642,567 86 


Balance in Treas'y November 30th,1874 $1,054,591 65 
P.BLic 'EBr 
Six per cent. ioans. ......+..-«$19.321,430 00 
Five per cent. loans..... .. 4,963,354 01 
Your and a half per cent.loaas 87,000 00 
—— ——— $24,371,831 01 
UNFU DED D BF. 
Relief notes in circulation 
Interest certificates outstanding. . 
Interest certificates unclai soos 
Do : estic creditors’ certificates... . 
Chambersburg certificates out- 
standing....... 
Chamb rsburg 
claimed...... 


4,448 38 
25 00 


196,751 36 


Public debt Nov'ber 30tb,1874. $24,563,631 37 


B ND®@ IN SINKING FUND. 
Bonds of Pennsylvani: Railroad Company, $ 5,500,000 0C 
Bonds of Allegheny Valley Ratlroad Com- 
; 3,500,000 00 


oreszed in |h; money account of the United Sta‘er, 
by the 
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The Value of Foreign Coins in American Money. 


The following Circular has been issued by the Treasury Department: 
Taeasuay DeramMent, Warnraros, D. C., January 1st, 1875. 
The first section of the ect of March 8rd, 1873. piovices * taat the value of foreign coin, as ex- 


thall be that of the pure metal of such c in. @ 


stander! value,”’ and that * the value of the standard coics io circulation of the various natiow 
of the world shali be estimated annual! 
let day ot January by the Secretary of the Treasury " 
following table bas ben md: by the Direc‘or of the Mint,and is hereby proclaimed in compliance 


Director of the Mint, and be proclaimed on th+ 
The estimate of values coptaived in the 
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Total...... 


During the fiecal year ending November 30th 
1873. the receipta of the Treasury amounted to 
$7 076 7:3 20. It will be observed that io the: 
past year the revenues havesen-ibly diminirhed, 
and the rcaipts were only $6 871,968 27. Thir 
diminution of g1,201,754 93 was occasioned by 
the repral, in 1873, of the taxes on gross receipts 
cf 1a'lo.ds, net earolngs of ininstrial and other 
corporations, and the tax on cattle and ferming 
implements. Itis wortby of remurk that the 
relief afforded by the repeal of these taxes war 
matoly in the intere-t of cory orations employi: g 
the greatest number of working men With thie 
rt duction of the revenue, and with an increased 
expeudi ure of perhaps $5 0,000, made necea- 
eaty by ths new Cunstitation in the ad ii:ioval 
cutlay for schoo's, Legislature aud judiciary, it 
fe manifert that the severest ecoromy must be 
otee: ved in all the departmen's of the Govern- 
ment, snd the ja‘ions consiiera'ely and 
wisely made or the State will bs uoable to meet 
ite obligatione uoder the ex's ing T»x lawe. By 
the Constitution, the proceeds of the sale of 
public worksand by act of last 8 s-iun, appr v- 
ed May 9th, 1874, the tax on the capital stuck 
of all corporatious w re aesigned to the Sinking 
Fund, which cao «nly be applisd to the pay- 
ment of loané reder med and interest on the pub- 
lc deb's ‘Ibe receipts from o her s.urces b long 
to the general revenue fund, and as all the ex- 
penditurse of the Guv-rnme:t are payable there- 
from, it wil! be clearly the duty of t.¢ Logicla- 
ture to mit the appropristica to the amount of 
th's fuad. 


pany 
$9,000,000 00 





THE PUBLIC DEsT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following {sa recapitulation of the pub- 
lic debt statement: 
“s Wasnineten, J nuary 20d, 1876. 
DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST. 


Six Cent. BOOS... cecsseccsrecccneeG$l,l 
Five pore. Dowds, ...06...4.-+.e0eeee 


-$1,713,610,300 
+ | 39,291,052 






Tntercst  .2.---seee 21 


57,085,10) 00 
556,525,200 vo 
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Mining Statis:ics. | 

From the statistics prepared by the United 

States Uwwanisonser of Mioiog § atiatica, t 
appears the p Oger ss of the mining induc'rv io; 
the Facific States oni Territories during 1373 
was satiefactory. Tne total pinduction wie 
wuch larger than in 1872. The eetimates of the 
action of the United States in gold since the 
discovery of gold in Cal fornia show the amount 
in Califo nia in 1848 to be $10 009,000 and in 
1873, $17 000 (00. The highest amount was io 





‘ DABT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREFT. 
of indebtedness at 4 per cent. 

Navy Pension fund at § per cent...00..+ 
Principal . 
TBterest..cecsecccecceeesces coseeeee 








DEBE ON WHICH INTEREST WAS CEASED GINCE live, $1,426 800 000. G sid product before 1848, 


MATUBITY. 


¢ 
pasty see POR eee reas teseeree © mex 6 the Vauited States $1.44! 240,000 


Seem m eee ee eee Heese Fee eens 


DEBT BEAGING NO INTSRBST. 


41,200, 





PIRI... mrcences. sescescce coo ser cr ss and over seventv-fiv- miles long. 


Usclaimed Luterest 
TUTAL DEBT. 


“Principa’.....ccccccsesercooes « + 
Auterest...++20+seesee 


$9,724,477 09 


«-$2,260,338,085 18 


Sereeecees 














Dit, . -coceccseeneesencescccecsepococcce . GER SETAD OE 
CUPIENCY ... .cocccecccces...ceee cece © 13,952,931 22 
Speci: depo-it heli f.r redemption of 
y certificates... .. 41,200,000 00 
Total coe ses $137,740,381 16 
DEST Lees CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
Jan. ‘st, 17°5 «82,142,598 302 02 
Dez. Ist, IS7b....e-ceccceccsovcesecoes 2,138,938,384 14 


Increise of debt during past month ..... 75,659. 967 88 

ercass of dckt skace fen S00 186... *aetiene te 

B ND3 I SUBD TO PaACiFIC RAILWAY © MPARIES, 1N- 
“TEREST PAYABLE In LAWFUL MoNsY, 


Principal outstanding......+e0s se0.-.... $64,623 512 00 
Tutarest paid by ‘ne United State." ".. 248237396 99 
he «ee 
interes pepsi by the transportation of wacied 
mi dee sens teeetees sees recess oes 601,828 
Balance of interest paid by the United Ay ss 
WHALES... ceccsccseseccececs ceessee 18,723,598 96 


$672,000 000 
14,000,000" 00 | 


$14,878,0 0 00° 
219,040 


$82,072,317 50| tuswille Co: rier says that the predact on of pr 
000 00 trelsm in wetsra P.nnaylv ria daing toe 


. $2,240 614,206 09 have information o‘ the sale of their steam- 


i 


1865 010,00. Tne entire product from 
1848 to 1878, inclusive, was $986 800,00; other 
S-ates and le-critories $254 9oU,000. being a tot | 
$1,210,750 000. Total silver $18,050,000. 
Total gold and silver from 1813 to 1873, i -c'ue- 


14 400,000. ‘Total gold and silver product ot 


FR eR A IS 
Tue Vasr Protuciton cy PErsueva --The Ti- 


y:& 1074 would nll @ canal thirty feet wide at 
h. top, fifteen at ‘Le bottem, seven deep, 


ee a ree me 
Tue Paciric Mait STEaMsHiP Company 


ers bolonging to the old San Diego line, 
on more favorable terms than were ex- 
pected. The property consisted of six 
old ships, and brought $230,000. The 
Postmaster-General, on the 6th iast., 
paid the quarterly payment due ander 
the subsidy. 


——_—* 

Tzon 18 Caturania.— Tbe prodaction, sry. the 
Ca'iforuia Alta, attracts much atteation at pre 
sent io aarious parts of the State. Sacramento 
is about to erct a furnace, thoogh usally such 
worke are evtablished a'ongti lv of a mine, el'he 
‘firon or coa!, and the capital city bas neither, 
Ine Oswego furnace, erected six mike from 
Portland, Oregon, at a cost of $260,000 with a 
capacity of ten tons of m tal dally, is the only 
one weet of ths Sierra Nevada ‘he ore isa 
be a conta‘ning about. forty per cen’. of 
me 








Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds. 


UIT TO FORICLRE MORTG G8 TO | ECURGE INT: REST — 
AN IMPOBTANT Cir B. 


A p+tition and cotice of motion was made th- 
United States. Circu't Ccu-t for the Southern 
Dietrict of New York aad filed on January 2od, 
by E. Chapman, George W. Gibson, Catharine 
Jackson and Elijsh Myers against the Northerp 
Pacific Railroad Company, Jay Cooke and Wil. 
liam B Ozden. The case pr. mises to be one cf 
great interest to all who own or prs ess bends of 
the company, as it effucts their value es a clase 
of secar't'es. 

The action was or'ginal'y bezuo in the Sa- 
preme Court by Eljsh Myeos, on Jily 20 b, 
1974 for the purpoe «f-compellinz the trustees 
of the bordho!ders Messrs. Jay Cooke and Wil- 
liam B. Ogden, to foreclose the mortgag2s which 
were given by the Northern Pucific Railroad 
Company to recnre the payment of interest 
accruing upon the same. The complaint in that 
instance reci‘e', as a g-ound for ac ion, the fact 
that the January and Ju'y interest bad not been 
paid. 

The com lainant sets forth in bis affidavit 
that he ie a resident of Queens County, in the 
State of New York, and that the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad was incorporated by an Act of 
Congress July 2ad, 1854, and granted lands to 
ald in buildiag a railr ad and telegraph line 
fecim Lake Su;erior to Poget S und, on the Pa- 
cific cons’, and that these lands were duty lo- 
cated along the propo-e! ioite. The plaintifi 
further resites the fact that Congress authorized 
the Northern Paci€c Railroad Company to ivsue 
its bouds fur the covstruction of its road and 
secure the eame by mortgage and for other pur- 
poses and the company was authorized to mort- 
goge all of ite property, including th:+ aforesaid 
lands, for. the purpose of raising money to con- 
atruct its road. The mortgage authorized by 

















































































































Congress was executed by the Northern Pa 

Railroad Company to the defendants. Jay en ~ 
and J. Eigar Thomeon, as trostees to se ure the 
igeue of bonds bereinafter meutiened, and which 
were irrusd pursuant to its provisions, and ref. 
erence lx herewith made to ssid mortgage, and 
the same is hereby incorperated fn this com- 
plaiot a: if set forth fully berein, 


The affijavit also states that sever, 

of dollars of ths bonds authorized waved of 
‘ong @:8 were issued and sold upon th fi b of 
the security contained io the said mortgage and 
the covenants therein, on the part of the corpo- 
ation defendant aod trustees named and provid- 
ad for ‘n the mortgage, securing interest upen 
honds owned by plaintiff, It farther arp ars 
bat io December, 1873, the company notified its 
vondbolders that it was onable to pay the ino. 
terest due Oa bond», and the defiuit has con- 
cinued up to the present tim’. Kesides this the 
trastees have failed to comply with the reqnirc- 
ments of the eleventh article, already recited 
o entering upon and selling as public auction 
the lands referred to in the mortgage, nor did 
they institute proceedings to foreclos: the mort« 
cage though requested by a bondhil ler to do go. 
{t also appeurs that the o.izinal trustees named 
u the mortgage were Jay Cxke and J. Edgar 
Chomro”, but asthe latter hus gince died Mr. 
Ogden was cho-en tn Lis stead. 


In the firat mortoage i-sued by the compy 
eax provided that bon Is not to eos ed era 
f $5 ,000 per mile fur the 2,50) miles of tie 
w¢ posed line should be i: sued under acts of Von« 
cre-#, the same to be secured by said mortg ge, 
Bet it w claimed that thet sue of bonds hag been 
greatly « xXceeded, for in May, 1874, the company — 
sutered into a contract with the United § ates 
Jov. 1nment for tht tesve of no arly $70,000,000 - 
worth of bonds, which issue the o »mplairant be- 
lever to be highly d trimen'al wo the interests 
of the holders of the original bonds, for the 
reason that the company propessd to surrender 
to the government about 69 000 (00 of acres of 
‘ands airesdy held w cure b ntholders, con- 
rery tv law, #8 ig shiwa bs the following cx- 
tract, whch estates that ‘ all the right, title, in- 
ter: et, claim, estate or di mand whi:h the party 
of the first part (the Nortbern P citic Railroad 
Compan\) now has, or may at uvy time hore. 
after acquire, or in any way becom» enti 1 d to 
of, in wud toail the linv’s and rections of lend 
inuate, lylog aud being op eith: side of the gal | 
cvllroad nnd the brarch thereof, as the s me 
nay b finally 1 cated oreo: structed in eelorc= 
nce wi-b the ects of Congr ss urd the supple- 
nents thereto, in or through the States of W's 
v Bio, Minnesota and O-g r,+nt the United 
dates, ‘Verritories of Dat. to, Ltkho, Moutaga 
ud W sbiogton making to the aggregate about 
60 000 COU of acres, m.1e U1 Lee.” 

Thecre will, propab'y assume considera’ Je 
‘wpuitsuce Ca ing its prgrevs owing to the 
:gaotic luterests Invelved. aod the uumber of 
smpplaivavts will nodoubt be lingely increased 
vy add tions tothe tht. now in the bands of 
‘I. and Blandy, petitioner’s solicitors, 
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‘Every Saturday’ merged in The Living Age, 
Professor Max Muller, Pre 
{ wor tyndali, Dr W.B.Car- 
pente’, © of. Muxiey, Hog, 
w.K. Olatst. tie, the Duke 
€rreyll B.a. 
om hony © 
o 








roctor, Jas, 
— ©. Kinge 








on 
Brow..te¢, wud many other must eminent authers, 
are represen.ed in the pages of 


Littell’s Livi 
s Living Age, 
In 1875, it will furnish to its readers the productions 
of the ablest authors, above named and many 
uthers, as contamed in the urrivaled periodical litera- 
tone of Europe; embracing the Se.ial and Short Stories 
of the 
LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 
and an amount unapproached by any other 
prriod cal le te world, of the most yaluable 
literary and -cientific matter of the day, from the pens of 
the foremost Essayists, Scientists, Criti s, Discoverers ahd 
Editors, r>piesenting every depa.tment of Knuwledge and 

Progress. 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tue Livine 
Aar gives moie than 


TUREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly. 
It pre: ents in an inexpensive tuim, cousi ering its amount 
of matter, with fre<-hnes: owing to its wtekly issue, and 
with a Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no otber 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Volitice] Iuijormation, from 
the entire budy ot Foreign Periodical T iterature. 

It is, theretore, invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only TuoRoven a3 well as fresh compilation of a 
generally iuaccessible but_indispensable curent litera- 
ture—indis, ensable Lecause it embruces the productions 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


“It renroduces the best thoughts of the best minds of 
the civilized world, upen all to; icsof living interest.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ The best of ll our eclecti¢ public.tionr,’—The Nae 
tion, New York. 

* And the chearest. A monthly that comes every week,’’ 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

“A pure and perpetual rovervoir ana fountain of en- 
tertainment and inst: uction.”’— Hon. Rober! C. Winthiop. 

« Ine best periodical 1 America,”’- -Hev. Dr. Cuyler. 

“It is indi: peusable to every one who desues a therough 
compendium of ailthat is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary wor!d.”’— Boston Post. 

Now is the time to subsciibe, bezinning with the 
New Votume and New Year. 

PupLisHeD WreKLY at $8.00 a yrar, Sree of postage; 
or for $10.50 (cov-ring prepayment uf ; 08'ayr on both period- 
icals’, Tue Livino AGE and esther one ot tle American 
Sour-dollar mouthly Magazines (or Harpe.’s Weekly or 
Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal weekly) will be sent for a 









year cr, for $9.50, Tue Livine Ace and Scribner's St, 
«Vicholas. 
Adires LITTELL & GAY, Beston. 
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INSURANCE. 








OFrricE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Janvary 287n, 1874. 
fa THE TRUSTEES, 1M CONFORMITY TO THI 
JMARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW 
IN@ STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE 


cemper, 1873: 


Pre sums received ov Marine Risks from * 
Jan., 1474, to Sist Dec., 1873....++-004- » 96,501, 142 
Premiums ou Policies not murked off lst Jan- 
2,212,160 7 


UATY, 1B7S..ceccerecerenceccsseeeerrserers Ad 
Total emo sit of Marine Premiums... $8,723,274 9 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upou Fire Risks disconnected 
Lt ott from Ist January, 1873, 
to Slat December, 1873..+..++ceeceseeee+0086,200,018 39 
ae. — et een 960,882 B 


urns ms and Ex- 
“s _ — edecceees$1,258,319 26 
‘the following assets, Viz.: 


Tne Company iy 





y ft New York Stock, 
United States and State of Ne ox a8, 367,105 « 


City, Bank and other 
Loans secured by Siovks and otherwise. 
Keal Estate und Bonds and Mortgages...... 
Interest, and sundry we and claims due 








the Com CUD Bteccccccercossees 422,594 . 
Premium Notww and Bil's  eemcpanenarae 2,833, 

Cash in see eeeeereeeeeeesseseeegee 521,340 i: 

T.tal amount’bf Assets. eecceccceses s@15,613,042 57 


SIX PER \CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi 
¢ ites of profitsfwill be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
1 gal representatives, on and after Tuesduy, the 3rd of 
Fbruary next. 

‘She outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will te 
releemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
re resentatives, ou and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febiu- 
ary pext, from a date all interest thereon will ‘cense 
Toe ifi duced at the time of vavymen 
and cancelled. pad certificates which were issued fm 
gold premium:, the payment of interest aud redemytior 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORLY PER CENT. is declared ow the 
net earned premiums of the Compan, «vs sue your endin; 
Slet December, 1873, for which certificates will be is: ved 
on and affec Tuesday, the 7tm of April next. 

By erder of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
Witutiaw H. Wess, 


SurrPaxd Qanvy, 
Goroow W. Buasvax, 


» 





J. D. Jones, 
Ca. aces Dennis, 
W UH. H. Mooas, 


Hexay Co.t, Faepesick Cuauncy, 
Lewis Cutis, Cuaartes P. Boavart, 
Caaactes H. Rvssett, Feancts Sxwwopr, 
Lows. Holsaoos, Kost, B, Miyturs, 
Revat Pueces, Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Lavip Laxe, Wiis E. Buyaee, 
James Barc James G. DeForest, 
Dasiet 8. MILLER, ALexanper V. Biar -, 
Ww. Sroseis, . Cuances D. Leveaw. 


Josian O. Low, 
Onaeres H. MaRenacs 
Apo._ru Lemornr, 


Hewar K. Booext, 
Wituiamw E. oper, 
Josurn GalLtagp, Jai, 


©. A. Uanp, Geoxos W. Laxe, 
daucs Low, Ava [. Sackett, 
Joux D. Hew.ert, Tuomas F. Youucs, 
BJ LAND, Simox De Vises us. 


Howtacs Garay. 
J. D. JONES, President, 
OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-Presid-- 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-Presi*>- 


Bews, Basoock, 








Established 1819, 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS 


Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
O. Box 608. ___ BALTIMORE. Md. 


Execute with care, Commission orders in S1¢ CBS 
BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Special attention giver to VIRGINIA SECURI1 LES, 
SOUTHERN RAILV AY BONDS and SECURINIE:, 
aod COMMERCIAL FE AIER. 


New Yok Correspondents : 
Haligarien & Co., Creenbaum Brox & Ce 


fron and Steel Rails 

Railroad Securities Negotiated, 

William A. Guest & Co. 
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WAVE DOLLARS PER 4UNUM in Advance | 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 
NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
0 in gold) on ie or of its bay py thus giving Passen. 
gers the best possible guarantce f r safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
his Company to avoi! Ice and HeavLanvs. 












Tons, Tous. 
3PAIN.....- ee o+ee-4871 CAVADA.,...... 
EGYPT... +eeeee-5089 GREECE .... 

(TALY. ee THE QUEEN 
®RANCE..... ..3676 ENGLAND 
HOLLAND.. 3347 HELVETIA 
DENMARK .....00000008724 ERIN... 00000 eee 





One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
a ate and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 


Cabin passage to Liverpool.........s+++0++00-$70 and $8C 
Pre, aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

ickets to Liverpool ands return at lowest rates. 

‘teerage passage at greatly 1educed prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bnstol, Queenstown, ethebore Ch Glasgow, London, 

Antwerp, Rotterdam, Goth or Copen- 





hagen. 

the Steamships of this line sre full-powered, and the 
iargest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
we spar-decked, tfording every con for the com- 
‘ort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 
‘ort, with cconemy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE og LINE. 





© GEASGOW, LIVERPVUOL. BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Srate or Pennsytvanta, | State or Nevapa, 
Srate oF Viroinia, Strate or Inprana, 
Wate oF Groagotra, STatTe OF ALABAMA, 
wate OF FLORIDA, State or Lovistana, 
StTaTe oF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weexry Samiunos in Jone. 
The eccommodations and pro\isions provided on these 
sbips are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 


RATES ~y es a 
Cabins —$78 and $80, gol 
Return Ficheten ote as = #140, 4° 
lntermediate or Second Cabine-$50 currency 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class In Ine or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broudway. 
For date: of sailing, rpRy, to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 
No. 72 Broadway, New York. 
sous F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Saag 
H. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Bosto: 
oo. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestaut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 














STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Bolivia, —— . Jan. 16 Victoria, Saturday..Feb. 6 
Seats, Saturday..... Jan. 23 Ethispia, Saturduy.Feb. 13 
Ualifornia, Sat........Jan. 30 Utopia, Saturday...Feb. — 
RATES OF PASSAGE — PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, —e 
QUEENSIOWN OR BEL 
Cabin, $50, 60 and $70, 
Return tickets issued at reduced rate:. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class lime. 


GS” Drafis issued for any amcunt at lowest rates. 
Send for circulars, giving further aatesmation, to Com- 


pany’s offices, 7 bat ing Green, New Yo 
HENLERSON BROT UES, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line 


_ dations 











To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


KALES OF PASSAGE. 
(locluding el! necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco-Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 
$50, currency 
San Francisco to Yok »hama, $250, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Koug, $300, geld, 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
tollows: 
a OS ee Captain Ws. H. Ratusen, Jan. 16, 
Coton, Cant. Z. L. Tanwar, Jon. 30, 12 M. 
And every «:ernate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 

citic ports. 
xtra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as Becessity may 
require. 





Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 


Vasco ve SuBinrcorese ° January 16 








a ___ STEEL PENS. 











CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBLisH p 1840. 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERLOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 


By 9 not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. —_ . ” 


By heew auvins Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, 


FROW NOW YoRe ‘Ok BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

co dmodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

@iickets to Paris, $15, Gold additicnal. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from: Liverpool and Queenstown, and 

all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

oe bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, aad 

o ay epee ports. 
or Freight and Cabin <> , apply at the Company’s 

Office,, 4 howling Green, einen — 


~— Samael passage, atin Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, } 
F CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoznr. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
pancreas Sanesnaeme t 











- Lmumepar, Jan. 14 

Jan. 1 

oO. “ Jan. 28 

s “ Feb. 4 

ILLINO’S ,...... eeccccce:-secccece - Feb. 11 

G2 Rates of able in curren 

Cabin, $10) and 975; Secor Cabin and Steera at 

reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates.” 


Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
Intermediate Pa ‘Sengere. 


‘RED STAR LINE,” 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, ee SWITZERLAND, 


sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $90; Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates, 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 
1 Drafts on England and Ireland. 


a 








“HAND BOOL 
or 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. Y. 


PRICE $2.00. 


ARKANSAS § SECURITIES. 


Rn ye Holding Past Past-due Coupons of the 
MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS |: 


will please correspond. with Jacks & |ofer 
Co., Bankers, Heleva, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 

A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurer of Monrve County. 


Hevena, Ark August 17th, 1874. 























MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Actin! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. 


* These Fens are din 15 
saa Onk Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873 

«nd the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele. 
wated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness ot 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GB To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 

















h 





; of the Nexu- 





AMERICAN CYCLOPZEDIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by tne ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Mapes. 
The work originally published under the title of Tas 
New Auenican Cy(Lopepia was completed in 1868, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developmeat 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and ,ublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
&@ new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery ‘n 
every department of knowledge has mde a noe work ot 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
in€ustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and conséquent re.o- 
lations have occurred, involving national et 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the Ist volume.of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercia! and industria! activity has been commenced, 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the incefatigable explewers of Atrica. 


The great poli.ical revolutions of the last decade, with 
Cae Semana Sees at tae Sane ot me, have brought into 
public view a multétude of new men, = whee names ere ip 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the rs. Great battles have been fough: 
pod important sieges —- of which the details 
are as yet nee’ bc EDD 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now 
as = their place in permaneut and authentic pe goen 


of every ny juction in literature, cule of the 


1 arts, as well as to 
cinet and ccieaaal “record of the progress of 
Mitue work has been berun aftr long d 

‘The wo: and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources rt pom 
ingit = yas _—_ 

one o original stereotype have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, 
aia new'C Cc ae the same plan and oo 


newest 
ive a suc- 
and 
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NEW YORE 


Goaa and Indemnity Company |: 
929 Droadway corner Barclay Street, N. ¥, 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Teaosact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 
Receive 1 EPOSTIS subject te CHECK AT SIGHT 
oaying INTEREST on DAILY BALANGES. 
CHECKS on thie Company pass through 
the CLEARING uOUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
Keep transfer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS 
1EE»s for RAILROADS and other corporations and fc: 
ad viduals. 


WILLIAM RM. FOSJER, President 
AN (RFW McKINNEY, Vic~Preside.c. 


A MAN.COOK, 


who thoroughly understands his business, and 

















COLORADO.+... . January 30 

Cry or Pexixa . . February 13 

BBAMBB. cc ccccccccccvcccccceses ‘) February 27 
For freight and passage, or further informa: information, t 

the Company’s on men whee foet ot Canal pute fe . 
ork. 

RUFOS HaTCH, a. J. puees, 


bas bad much experience at the colleges of 


Oxford, England, desire: a SITUATION either| 


in a Private Famory or a in Fiest Crass Res- 
ma . 
Address “ F.,"’ Office x3 Axsion, 


pao, 


ith a far greater 


——— 
he illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
See eee te he Con eee ne ae force te 
the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict most 
and le features of 


livery of each volume. It will be 


oc’'avo volumes, each containing abo pages, 
fully illustrated with: several thousand wood Eugre 


and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE %F BINDING 

In extra Cloth, per Vol....ssssccccscsscceec$S 

In Library paid pe “an 


= Half Turkey M 
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= nie 
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In Full 
Four portage now Succeeding on 
ep. eS, - 
of the “American C 


'e” Specimen 
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adder eee trree, pean 
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ly. APPLETON & CO., 
540 & 661 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





